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EDITORIAL 


From this year’s Assembly, and especially from the utteranc 
of G. R. Beasley-Murray and D. S. Russell, comes t 
realisation that in the present condition of our denominatic 
the responsibility which we ministers bear is both tremendo 
and critical. | 

Cherishing, as we do, our freedom in matters theologics 
as well as in other things, we must surely be driven to | 
thorough re-appraisal of that freedom and its implications. 

Nor would it be out of place to remind ourselves the 
church history is littered with examples of men who wrough} 
havoc among the children of God and thought that they wem 
doing Him a service. 

This is not a time for the passing of judgments upon 0 


i] 
t 


another; rather is it a time for a man to “examine himsel! 
most soberly. And though the Apostle’s exhortation to do « 
was made in the immediate context of the approach to tj 
Lord’s Table it would seem reasonable to think that it hol! 
good for the whole spectrum of Christian life and thought 
not least for our own life and thought at this point in ow 
denominational history. ; 

The clue to our true destiny must lie in an even great 
devotion to the Master, from which will inevitably spring # 
closer drawing together of His men. This sounds trite, < 
course; but the importance of a statement may lie not 
much in how often it is made as in how often it is headed 
and that is why, on this occasion, we are prepared to soun|} 
trite. 


EASTER 1969 


Presidents can be tiresome people, with their bright and né 
so bright ideas, which they push out and expect everyone { 
acknowledge with becoming awe. Ministers already burdene 
with responsibilities can be forgiven if they experience |} 
certain irritation at yet another “call” to include yet anothé 
programme in their timetable of church activities. In appeal 
ing for 1968-69 to become a year of evangelism, culminatir} 
with special effort at Easter 1969, I have to plead guilty i 
putting more on the full plate. On the other hand the Ho} 
Spirit and witness for Christ can hardly be viewed as “brigh 
ideas”, and there’s nothing original in linking them. It’s simp 
a question of recognising their place in Christian proclamé 
tion, and of doing the best we can with the resources we hav 
I’m told that in the early days of what Americans in 
Deep South call “the war” (the only one in history deservin 
that name!), General McClellan’s waiting tactics and it 
decision so irked Abraham Lincoln that he finally wrote 
the general, “My dear McClellan, if you do not want to use tH 
Army I should like to borrow it for a while”. If McClella 
forces looked anything like the Baptist contingent of 
Army of the Lord in Britain, I can understand his hesitatiog 


Hy 


Yet it’s all part of the glory of grace that the Lord so often 
.ccomplishes his purpose through the nobodies of this world 
see 1 Cor. 1.26ff), and I think it’s time we moved out of our 
tideouts and put our army into action. 

In reality it was not an ambitious programme that was 
tuggested at the 1968 Assembly of the Baptist Union in 
ondon, though I’m certain that any church which threw 
elf into it with enthusiasm could not fail to be blessed and 
oO make an impact on men and women about it. Two basic 
yequests were made: for study and action. 

The study was channelled into consideration of the booklet 
‘The Spirit and the Mission”. This booklet contains eight 
srief studies, hardly more than three pages each, on renewal 
jy the Holy Spirit and witnessing to the Gospel. There’s 
iardly a Baptist church member incapable of reading them 
‘it would be no mean task to get every Baptist in Britain 
reading a few syllables of Christian writing!). Practically 
‘very minister has a mid-week meeting of some kind; these 
itudies could form a welcome change in the programme for 
the coming autumn and winter, and they could form the 
tarting point of profitable discussions on vital subjects. In 
he early autumn a Year Book of Evangelism 1968-69 will also 
‘ye issued; it contains a miscellany of excellent suggestions 
about the nature of evangelism, and it deserves wide 
‘irculation. 

The action mentioned at the Assembly was particularly 
lirected to Easter 1969, but in association rallies throughout 
he country I have been appealing to Baptists not to wait till 
hen, but to get into action at once. Personal evangelism 
‘idmittedly is not easy, but it has to be encouraged. And to 
nake fuller use of Sunday services is an obvious way of 
inembers participating in co-operative effort at spreading the 
sospel. Guest services have long been used in this way. I 
juggest that they be taken more seriously—that they be 
wranged with the benefit of the non-churchgoer solely in 
‘iew, and that every member of the church be urged to bring 
eople to them. The use of lay testimony in the meetings 
vould greatly help their effectiveness, 

The appeal to concentrate effort in Christian witness on 
doly Week 1969 is not a gimmick to get churches to work 
ogether at a common time. It is a plea to recognise that 
Zaster is the most strategic time in the year for talking about 
*hrist. to non-Christians. Britain is not an atheistic country. 
Where’s a lot of religion among British people which could 
isive place to Christ if only we went for it. Moreover, in view 
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yf the associations of Easter, known to everybody, it is not 
it all strange that Christians should talk to others about the 
ineaning of the crucifixion and what the resurrection of 
Thrist is all about. That is to say, at Easter we can talk not 
imply about Christ in a vague way, but about Christ in the 
(Sospel, 

| My convictions about this matter have been interestingly 
‘trengthened by a recent Gallup Poll inquiry on the religious 
significance of Easter, reported on in the Sunday Telegraph 
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and Daily Telegraph at Easter 1968. The inquiry showed thay) 
while Christmas is primarily regarded by the non-churchgoin 
public as a secular holiday, Easter is widely recognised af 
possessing a religious significance. One in four peopl 
questioned stated their intention of going to Church on Eastey 
Sunday, but in fact the indications were that nearly half oj 
them did not go. Clearly, had they been encouraged by some} 
one to attend Church on Easter Sunday they would have pu} 
their intentions into practice. | 


The Daily Telegraph article had a significant conclusion} 
“The churches have an immense fund of goodwill and interes 
on which to call, particularly at Easter. Yet nearly half of the 
27 per cent who intended to go to church were not expected 
to do so. A manufacturer, faced with such a vast marke 
potential, would do better than the churches are doing ix 
marketing and advertising his product”. Surely only the bling 
will refuse to see the lesson! In the churches we constantl 
bemoan the apathy of the non-Christian populace in thd 
midst of which we live, and the difficulty of contacting then} 
effectively with the Gospel. Here is plain demonstration tha} 
on one occasion in the year at least, much of the apathy ij 
ready for removal and men and women are open to conside# 
the Gospel. It would seem folly not to use to the full thij| 
opportunity to declare the good news to our fellows. ) 


Now in order to give churches ideas on how to engage inl 


witness at Easter, the Evangelism Committee in its Year Boo | 
| 


of Evangelism has produced a whole range of suggestions a4 
to what can be done by a congregation, including the use o: 
personal evangelism, group evangelism, literature and adver} 
tising, programmes for use in church, others for use in thd 
open-air, in schools and in clubs etc. A detailed programme fot 
the whole week from Palm Sunday to Easter Sunday is alsd 
provided, with subjects that could be dealt with, and ideas or} 
how to deal with them, and where. Quite deliberately a pro 
fusion of ideas, too great to be adopted by any one church 
is given, so that churches can reflect on what would be most 
suitable for them in their particular situations. The presenta‘ 
tion is controlled by the idea “‘by all means save some”. 


Whether a church decides to go in for this in a big way, 0 
whether it decides to concentrate on a few activities, there i 
something here for everyone to bite on. Indeed it is not toc 
much to say that there’s not a Baptist Church in the country. 
no matter how small or large, in village or town, in city 
suburb or city centre, that couldn’t tackle something here 
offered. It will require pretty tough hides on tough church 
members that could look at this lot and refuse to have any: 
thing to do with it. 


It will almost certainly be found necessary to produce ir 
leaflet form these detailed suggestions that are at presen 
embodied in the Year Book, and doubtless you will be hear 


ing shortly from the Baptist Church House about it 
availability, 


! It was my hope that the British Council of Churches would 
vatch the vision and call all the Churches of Britain to witness 
(or Christ at Easter 1969. At the time of writing it is quite 
jinknown whether any other denominations will move along 
i hese lines. It may be that God is calling our people to set a 
pattern of evangelism for other Churches to emulate at Easter 
tn later years, The responsibility resting on us in any case is 
jreat. The burden is upon us to go out and make Christ known 
i men and women. I hope that every Baptist pastor in our 
jand, without exception, will respond to the opportunity pre- 
vied to us next Easter and lead his church in witness for 
christ. 


G. R. BEASLEY-MURRAY 


MEMBERSHIP AND MOBILITY 


In July 4th, 1821, William Upton was ordained to the ministry 
nd commenced his pastorate at Dagnall Street Baptist 
Vhurch, St. Albans. On March 25th 1865 William Upton died 
)t the age of 69 still the minister of the same church. For 44 
ears he served at Dagnall Street. During those years he 
{ejoiced with parents at the birth of children and when the 
hildren grew up he shared in the joy of their marriages and 
ejoiced in turn with them at the birth of their children. The 
people of St. Albans of those days grew up where they were 
orn, worked their lives through in the city of their birth and 
tied there. Many of them scarcely travelled at all beyond the 
fonfines of the city and the villages round about. Society 
jended to be static. It is not so now. Those were the days of 
he local Baptist church with its static membership and its 
tructures to match. Things have changed. Of the present 
nembership of Dagnall Street over half have joined in the last 
ecade and only about 15 per cent of the members have 
elonged for more than twenty years. 


One of the great needs of our time is for us to come to 
rms with the mobility of people and the ways such mobility 
'ffect our membership. By mobility we mean the way in 
hich people move around the country as they move from job 
9 job and from home to home. It is, of course, possible to 
‘xaggerate this mobility. But the greater risk for us as Baptist 
ninisters is to fail to come to terms with it. 


Every minister has the best of intentions to keep in touch 
vith his membership and to follow up every move or rumour 
if a move into or out of his district. The ideal is, of course, to 
\otify other ministers in advance of people moving into their 
reas and to receive such advance notification oneself. To 
eceive notification of the date and address of removal is ideal. 
Che church in the new area can be, as it were, on the doorstep 
vhen people arrive with offers of help and—when the vases 
ire unpacked—with a bunch of welcoming flowers. 


We do not always seem to take this notification of moveyy 
seriously enough. It is true that there are some members whon 
we can trust to find their way quickly to a church in the nev 
area. But is it fair to leave it at that? An immediate contac 
from the church is often all the more welcome where member] 
are keen christians. Sometimes we come across folk who, 0 
moving, request that no notification should be sent, becaus 
they want, as it were, to ‘shop around’ the churches in the nev 
area. This request presents a problem but it is certainly thé 
home minister’s responsibility to keep in touch with sucli 
people and, if they show little signs of settling in a church 
then to risk writing to a brother minister in the new area. 


These are all simple matters but are the sort which tod 
easily go by default. We must not allow them to do so. We 
are dealing with people who may be in danger of losing thei’ 
roots within the church and within our denomination. Indeec 
this very mobility is likely to produce a rootless society and i 
could be that perhaps only in the fellowship of the christiar 
church will stability and continuity be found. | 

One wonders sometimes whether it might not be useful, ir} 
these days, to issue all church members with a small card—#j 
sort of certificate of church membership, This would be u 
addition to any certificate with scriptural texts which is ofter} 
given to new members. It would state simply the person’®) 
name and the name of the home church. Now the facetious) 
reader may be already conjuring up the image of a sidesmar 
standing at the church door refusing to issue a hymn boo 
without the production of such a card! But the suggestion is 
made seriously. For each church to issue a uniform card o 
membership renewed annually and which could easily b 
carried in a pocket or handbag would not only help to give 
a general sense of belonging but would also enable minister: 
and sidesmen quickly to learn the person’s name and chure 
of origin. One could also state a case for these cards to be 
‘transferable’, not from person to person but from church tol] 
church. Often our present system of transfer takes longer tha 
it ought and we all know that people are more likely to feel 
really part of a church when they become members of it. Thisi 
would not remove the advisability of seeking a letter off 
commendation from the church from which new members 
come, but transfer of membership need not wait upon the 
receipt of such a letter. 

Within this matter of mobility is a particular group off 
people who need our special care and attention--namely the 
young people who go away from home either to jobs or to 
further education. Obviously the matter of student chaplaincie 
is urgent and no doubt is being actively pursued by the 
Baptist Union and by the Baptist Students’ Federation. But) 
for our purpose, a word should be said about the relationship} 
of the local church to these young people. First and foremost 
it is essential that they are commended to someone in the place 
to which they are going. For those going into further education! 
the B.S.F, runs its commendation scheme, details of which we 
receive each summer, In the new situation with more and 
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Hore young people going away every effort must be made to 
jstablish contacts for them in the place of their training. But 
vhen we have done this as ministers we have not done all. 


vith all our young people who are away. This is essential. 
fost of them return for vacations and we must make a point 
uf expecting them and talking things over with them. 


Where there are a number of young people away, then a 
shurch member might be made responsibile for ensuring that 
lritten contact is maintained. Often—one might say usually— 
turing term time this will be one way contact as young people 
‘re not normally very good at letter writing—except to boy or 
irl friends. But the regular receiving of letters from the home 
‘hurch will keep them in touch and help them to feel expected 
‘od wanted when they return for the vacations. It is the 
fresent writer’s opinion that during this time away it is the 
jome church which must continue to be the place of rooted 
hhurch membership for the young person. No attempt should 
je made to move their church membership to the church in 
Heir place of training unless they are taking up permanent 
esidence there. This care and concern for these younger 
eople is of the highest priority for not only is there a 
fesponsibility upon us to care for them for their own sakes but 
flso, of course, they represent so many of the potential 
hurch office bearers of the future. 


Neither should we be satisfied to feel that our care of them 
as finished when they complete their training and settle in a 
ew area. It is at that very point that they may need our 
ncouragement most in settling in another church. One of the 
acts of life is that, in these days, all too few of our young 
yarrieds look to see what the church situation is before they 
uy a house. Other things are looked at, the nearest shopping 
entre, the bus route, the proximity to the railway station etc., 
ut it is often only when the house is bought and all is settled 
yat the question is asked: ‘Where is the nearest Baptist 
*hurch?’ Whether we shall ever succeed in changing these 
‘riorities—or whether we ought to—is a matter for discussion, 


‘ut what is-certain is that we must not lose sight of these folk 


intil they are settled in a church and their membership 
-ansferred. 


A further development which arises from within the pattern 
f our mobile society is the effect which constant change 
round them tends to have upon the relatively small number 
f church members who remain continuously in one church. 
“he comings and goings around them tend to make them more 
ware of their responsibility as those who know how things 
ave always been done in their particular church, This pro- 
uces a tendency to resist change. Understandably, for them, 
he fact of the unchanging ways of doing things provides a 
tability in the ever changing membership situation around 
1em. This can cause a conservatism and a hesitation to 
ccept new ideas. For they fear that the prime mover of new 
Jeas who is here to-day may be gone tomorrow. 


This situation affects, not only the mobile laity, but a 
the ministry in which ministers are tending towards sho 
ministries rather than longer. Sometimes ministers can fi 
themselves in difficulties when they wish to make radi 
changes in local church life. The question arises in the mi 
of some of the laity as to whether the minister will stay lo 
enough to see the changes through and also the resultat 
challenges which can arise from them. As ministers we h 
to ask ourselves whether we give sufficient thought to acce 
ing the challenge and discipline of longer ministries in or 
to provide both the stability and also the carrying through | 
long term planning in the life of the local church. 


There is one further point which should be raised thou; 
as yet it cannot be adequately answered. This is as to how i 


the present structure of our local churches and our minister 
system will do in the society of to-day. For, as we said at t 
beginning of this article, our churches and our minister: 
system developed in a society which was basically static. O 
concept of the gathered local church with its two services : 
Sunday and its organisational life dates from a time befo 
the common ownership of the motor car and of a society + 
the move. Things have changed radically. Is not this a furth 
reason for the denomination urgently to review its policy ai 
life and to produce new and long term planning for chur: 
and ministry alike? 


W. M.S. WES 


The following article is offered as a contribution to the co} 
tinuing debate upon baptism by one whose point of view | 
special and noteworthy. It must be appreciated that, as wi! 
any article in this journal, the views expressed do not necé 
sarily represent those of the members of the Editorial Board ¢ 
“The Fraternal’. 


BAPTISM AND CHURCH UNION 


Two statements read by me come to mind as the subject « 
“Baptism and Church Union” is considered. The first is fro} 
the book God and Son by Dewi Morgan. The context is | 
consideration of the relationship of Christianity to Islan 
Buddhism and Hinduism, The writer refers to the fe: 
Christians have that if they yield one jot of their faith, « 
even find something admirable in a non-Christian religio 
they lose everything. Then comes the following: “There is 

antidote to such a fear. It is the realization that if a Christiai 
cannot momentarily at least see from the standpoint 

another faith he has no vantage point by which to judge h 
own”. This statement is pertinent to our subject, I write as o 
who for over half of his life was officially a Baptist, and wh« 
during that time, had the privilege of being Principal 

Baptist Theological Colleges successively in two differe 
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‘countries. Now, though not from theological persuasion where 
em is concerned, I am ministering in the Presbyterian 
‘Church of Australia, and enjoying a freedom undreamed-of 
{hitherto both in this matter and many others. The opportunity 
of standing within another denomination than that which I 
served so long, tempers considerably views which once I held. 
I think that I can judge better now than I did formerly, the 
jiattitude of Baptists towards Church Union, and at the same 
ptime appreciate more realistically the seeming obstinacy of 
)Paedo-Baptists towards Baptist beliefs in regard to Church 
Union. I am not saying this in order to disarm Baptist critics 
in advance, nor to suggest that they do not know what they 
, are talking about! I say it simply as testimony to the fact that 
/circumstances alter things almost as much as do convictions. 
And, even though we may not like it, most people are what 
;they are denominationally today by reason of the former 
|rather than the latter. 
The second statement is one from Vol. Ill, No. 3, 1967 of 
)Risk, the publication of the Youth Department, World 
‘Council of Churches and the World Council of Christian 
| Education. The whole volume is devoted to Luther’s Ninety- 
jfive Theses which led to the Reformation, and was issued in 
‘celebration of the 450th anniversary of Luther’s defiance of 
‘Rome. In the editorial are these words: “We started by read- 
‘ing again the Ninety-five Theses. To our surprise, we dis- 
/covered that there is little of eternal significance in them. Most 
could be forgotten without permanent damage to the Christian 
‘Church. We decided, however, that on the occasion of the 
janniversary they had to be reprinted, to remind of what 
iperishable stuff revolutionary events are made’. If we read 
pe eroporary Church History aright, we must agree with 
sthis statement. The Second Vatican Council, and Church 
(Union moves across confessional boundaries, are making it 
abundantly clear that earlier revolutions, whether violent or 
,otherwise, hold little lasting significance in the world of today. 
Baptists must face this seriously. To speak of Baptist 
“distinctives” now is to ignore historical developments which 
vare gathering up into Church Union schemes all such 
“distinctives” and enriching them in the process. It is, of 
-course, open to Baptists to declare that the things they hold 
cannot be enriched, only acknowledged and practised. But 
‘such arrogance would be self-condemning. 


. This article does not propose to travel the worn way of 
argument for and against the correctness of biblical teaching 
regarding baptism of infants or believers. I am aware of 
‘current discussions in this field. As far as Baptists are con- 
cerned it would be hard to find a better discussion of baptism 
or a more detailed one than that developed by G. R. Beasley- 
Murrayin his recent books. But it is doubtful if even his 
erudite scholarship will do much to persuade people not 
already persuaded otherwise about baptism. In any case, it 
seems to me, we are faced today by the strange anomaly, that 
increasing concern for biblical studies is being paralleled by 
a like increase in the rejection of biblical authority as such. 
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More and more peopie, when confronted by what may appe# 
irrefutable biblical arguments for some theological positiot 
are left cold and unmoved. It is no longer sufficient to declaf 
“the Bible says”, as the end of all disputation. Men want 
know if what it says is relevant still in our modern situatio 
Even to ask questions like this, is to be taken seriously, not | 
the final apostasy, but as an indication that there is developit 
a real break-through to a greater authority which is not | 
the nature of propositions or of a Christianity which cannj 
change—a break-through to an authority which is persona 
the authority of Christ Himself authenticated in humd 
experience. This attitude is not a repudiation of the testimor 
of the Bible, but a reminder that the Bible is testimony, a 
that in particular the New Testament is testimony to Jesw 
Christ. 

In the Church of Jesus Christ as a whole there is a f# 
humbler spirit than existed a few decades ago. Even in t! 
discussion on baptism, biblical scholars differ greatly, but th 
do not fight one another as formerly, Though there is no gre# 
evidence that either side in the debate is prepared to give wel 
to the other, there is increasing evidence, indeed irrefutabt 
evidence, that they may be willing to live together rather tha 
live separately. In this lies a distinct challenge to the rank ar 
file of churchmen to be willing to do likewise. But is thi 
possible? Not if we persist in declaring that our final loyal) 
is to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament in relatic) 
to all matters of faith and practice. And it is just here, || 
seems to me, that the rub appears. We have confused, for tc 
long, loyalty to the Scriptures with loyalty to The Christ 4] 
the Scriptures. Some would protest this hotly. But take, fd 
example, the matter of baptism itself. Does it seem like tl! 
Christ to insist on the performance of an external act (whethq 
of christening or immersion) in order to ensure one being pat 
of His Body the Church? It would take me too much out ¢ 
my way to enlarge on this here. I put it in these stark terms i 
order to highlight the dilemma which faces all who insist on | 
sacramental act as a necessity to Christian life. ) 


The blurring of the lines between Scripture and the Chri| 
represents a hang-over from post-Reformation days. Becaus 
of it, both Baptists and Paedo-Baptists have found it difficul 
to find much common ground on many marginal issues, eve 
though both affirm Scriptures as the ground of their faith an 
practice. Few scholars today believe that the truth lies u 
mistakably with either side. What is seen and avowed depend 
largely upon the vantage point from which particular subject 
are viewed. On the baptismal issue there are exceptions, ¢ 
course. Without seeking to compare them, one may think ¢ 
Barth and Brunner on the one side, and Clark and Gilmo 
on the other. Here it would seem that what one side desires 
abandon the other would like to seize. But will adding a litt 
here, or substracting a little there, resolve the seeming i 
passe? At least it is worth trying. And this is what is bei 
attempted in North India/Pakistan, and in New Zealand. 
the former attempt, Baptists are involved. In the latter th 
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‘are absent. And this is a pity, because it has left the Churches 
of Christ to convey alone convictions held mutually by them 
and the Baptists with regard to baptism. 


| If I understand Baptist history aright, baptism was not a 
crucial issue at first. The vital question related to membership 
nthe Church, the Body of Christ. Was onea member by reason 
of his baptism (in infancy), or because of personal faith? 
Baptism, as such, was quite a subordinate issue. The answer 
of Baptists was that faith, personal faith in Jesus Christ, was 
the deciding factor. But having decided that battle, they went 
on then to wage war on another front, that of baptism. And it 
is to this front that Baptists have been sending their troops in 
modern times, to battle for that which has “little of eternal 
significance” in it. By many it has gathered to itself such im- 
portance that it has become the bastion of all unity moves. In 
speaking like this, I am not asserting that baptism is valueless. 
lt has values both at the level of infant baptism and at that of 
delievers. But so long as baptism is regarded as a crucial 
matter in relation to Church Union, so long will Christianity 
temain an increasing irrelevancy in our modern world. If we 
sannot find a point of reconciliation with our brethren in 
Christ on this about which He seems not to have spoken, what 
aope have we of becoming a reconciling force in the modern 
world? 

I do not think that either side is going to admit that its 
gractice is wrong. Both sides are admitting weaknesses in 
what they do. In the search for unity baptism has become a 
dattle-ground of mounting importance, yet, one cannot help 
“eeling, with little appreciation of its relative insignificance. 
But, in any moves towards unity in which Baptists might be 
nvolved in the near future all the denominations have one 
‘hing in common—the insistence that ACTIVE membership in 
the Church, the Body of Christ, comes by way of public 
ronfession of faith in Jesus Christ. Do we need any other 
affirmation than the historic one “Jesus Christ is Lord’’? If we 
insist in declaring that we must understand that confession in 
ja certain way theologically, we go beyond what biblical 
lsvidence warrants. We should be ready to acknowledge that 
while Paedo-Baptists make much or little of infant baptism, 
jand Baptists make much or little of baptism of believers, both 
‘groups make it their aim to call forth personal response. If in 
the course of confirmation there may be some “hypocrites and 
feigners .. . hidden among the repenting” as John Smyth puts 
‘t, or, as the Lutherans say, both “sancti” and “mali et 
aypocritae”, this charge cannot be laid at the feet of Paedo- 
Baptists alone, or made on the grounds of an unscriptural(?) 
form of baptism, Every Baptist minister is faced with roll 
eviews which assume that IF there was a faith in the de- 
faulters (who were baptised correctly), it was of a very de- 
fective kind. Has baptism safe-guarded the purity of the 
Church either doctrinally or practically? My experience is 
that neither side can afford to cast the first stone. 

_ The more I have read and thought and discussed and re- 
Viewed the vexed question of baptism, the more I have be- 
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come convinced that it does not lie at the centre of th) 
Gospel but on its periphery. What does lie at the centre 

personal response to Jesus Christ, and confession thereof, ho 1) 
ever that confession may be made. What has been sal 
already is sufficient to indicate that in practice most denomin} ) 
tions make a difference between those baptised and tho} | 
confirmed or received into active membership in the Churct 
So that, even though today both sides are expressing if 
creasingly their desire to bring the two acts into closest uni 


with one another, they do not confuse baptism and its e} 
pression in the confession whereby the baptised are receiv 


into the visible order of the Body of Christ, the Church. 


In 1950 P. Rowntree Clifford wrote in The Baptist Timé 
about the visible and the invisible Church. What he said th 
has not received the attention it deserves. He declared tha 
“there is an urgent need for Baptists to apply themselvé 
afresh to the doctrine concerning the Church. At a time whe) 
this doctrine is receiving the close attention of theologians 4| 
all traditions and when ecumenical discussion is to the for? 
front, Baptists are too often found using phraseology whi 
has not been sufficiently scrutinised and matched against ti! 
Word of God. We take our stand on the Scriptures. It || 
therefore vitally important that we should make certain thi} 
what we say squares with the teaching of Scripture and s) 
deals with the realities of the situation”. He suggested that : 
view of the discussion going on in ecumenical circles, centririj 
chiefly upon the visible Church, the Church as it is organise 
on earth, Baptists should give an account of their own view 
more explicitly. He felt that to ignore the question of thi 
visible Church was to fail to take seriously the New Testamen’ 
likewise the tendency to define the Church in terms of al 
invisible society. “When this issue is frankly faced Baptis¥ 
can give one of three answers to the question, ‘what do yo 
believe about the visible Church’? First, we can try to defi 
it in terms of the local gathered fellowship of believeri 
Second, we may say that the visible Church consists of thos 
who have been baptised on profession of their faith, Third, w 
may hold that it consists of all professed believers in Chris 
in whatever way they are organised. We would decline t! 
accept a view of the visible Church which does not rest upo! 
profession of faith as the basis for membership.” The thirt 
answer is taken by Mr Clifford to be the only one which do 
not do violence to the facts. This, he feels, “covers a 
members of Baptist churches and members of other church 
in the evangelical tradition. It also covers confessin 
Christians of other communions. . . . If it is objected th: 
the line of demarcation is not sufficiently clearly definec 
it may be replied that the same objection in some degre 
may be advanced in the case of the most evangelical con 
munions . . . when we are seeking to define the visibl 
Church, we can only go by outward signs, and it is clear tha 
in all Christian traditions these outward signs of profession 0 
faith are recognised and the Confessing Church as distinc 
from the larger community of those attached to it is a visibl 
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eality”. This view, in my opinion, draws attention to the two 
ssential facts which alone Baptists and othersneed in connection 
with the union of the churches, namely, personal faith making 
or incorporation in the Body of Christ, and the vital link there 
nust be between all who belong to Him. It has the advantage, 
Iso, of keeping the biblical perspective clear, For far too long 
the question of baptism has occupied a position in the 
christian Church disproportionate to its real significance. One 
‘vould be hard pressed to show from New Testament evidence, 
or example, that any of the immediate disciples of Jesus were, 
fter His death, resurrection and ascension, baptised again, 
his time with “Christian” baptism. It is still an open question 
whether the statements on baptism at the end of Matthew and 
Mark are dominical. It is undeniable that, very early, baptism 
pecame closely associated with discipleship. Yet Paul, who 
vas himself baptised as a believer, could move easily from 


hat in so doing he was contradicting himself, On the one 
aand he could speak of baptism as though it effected some 
eal transformation in the lives of people. But on the other 
1and he could brush it aside as of little account, the “‘gospel”’ 
ilone being important. Yet, even when he did speak of baptism 
ignificantly, it was always in the context of a believing 
community, so that his words could never be mistaken. 
Baptism and faith were not synonymous with him. The 
tter always underscored the former. Furthermore, if we 
nsist on the necessity of baptism for faith, as some would do, 
s not this a falling into the kind of error Paul attributed to 
he Galatians, that of wanting two props to our salvation? 
ould this be interpreted as ‘the mind of Christ’? I am not 
isking—‘can we find New Testament support for baptism as 
im act of incorporation into Christ’? Rather—‘is it like Him 
0 require of His followers an external act in order to effect, or 
maybe complete, a spiritual change’? 


? So long as we major on the peripheral, we shall continue the 

yattle. But why battle about baptism and its relative place in 
the scheme of things, when we are all of one mind in the 
iffirmation that communicant or active membership in the 
Church belongs to “all professed believers in Christ” however 
they are organised. Decision regarding baptism can be left to 
he churches seeking united witness, hammered out finally 
within the framework of their unity, not in advance of it. And, 
f this means accepting BOTH forms of baptism at first within 
he uniting Church, and possibly for a long time to come, is 
inything lost, really, thereby? I know that many will hasten 
0 say ‘Yes! Biblical authority is repudiated!’ But perhaps, in 
his matter, as in some others too, it needs to be. For if it 
blinds us to the Presence of Christ and His activity in the 
world, and to His own personal authority which exceeds that 
>f Bible or Church, can that authority be justified? It was our 
Lord Himself who said to the biblicists of His day: “You 
search the scriptures, because you think that in them you have 
sternal life; and it is they that bear witness to me; yet you 
tefuse to come to me that you may have life”. 


me position to another about baptism, without any suggestion \ 


Sometimes, in the search for unity, I almost despair. F 
we want to over-lay the unity we have already, and may ha) 
more abundantly, with so much tradition that in practice v 
would deny that unity unless “Christian” were spelled out 0’ 
way. In Risk No. 4, 1966, A. H. vanden Heuval calls for “th 
smallest possible consensus in which we can find one anothe 
as the basis for church union. In saying that, this you 
leader is voicing the impatience of those who would pre 
ahead with union without tarrying for any to finish the 
skirmishing over things which have so little of eternal signi 
cance in them. I find my heart strangely warmed by t 
thought that this approach, and this alone, will lead to 
fruitful results for which we yearn. But are we big enough, « 
brave enough, to move out from behind our safety walls 
find one another in Him Who is “out there” at the place whe: 
the wall is broken and retreat cannot be sounded? 


E, ROBERTS-THOMSO 


NOUGHT TO NINETY 


There are now 10 Baptist Churches in London, about 30 : 
the rest of England, 30 in Scotland and a number in Irelar 
that are using the “All-Age” system of Christian Educatios 
others are beginning to make plans. All-Age Sunday Schoc 
in their modern form began in the U.S.A. many years ago ar 
are now firmly established in Australia, New Zealand a 
South Africa, as well as in countries where American Mi: 
sionaries have been at work. The Baptist Union of Scotla 
officially adopted “All-Age Christian Education” six years ag 


What is this system all about? It is much more than simp 
adding babies at one end and adults at the other end of th 
traditional Sunday School. It is the Church in its teachin 
ministry providing for the Christian education of every age 
group, offering a deepening fellowship and reaching out to 
neighbourhood with a planned pattern of evangelism. Usuall 
the teaching period precedes Family Worship althoug! 
especially in this country, there are various modifications « 
the pattern used in other parts of the World. In addition t 
graded Adult, Young People’s and Children’s Departments, 
Nursery is provided for babies and toddlers so that who! 
families can come and learn and worship together. Tt 
Extension Department gathers into the same curriculum tho: 
who cannot attend on Sunday mornings for reasons of illnes 
old age or duty. 


Let me give twelve reasons for the All-Age Sunday School 
| It bases Christian education fairly and squarely on tl 
open Bible. The Scriptures are taught systematically ar 
the Word of God is applied to the whole of life. 

It follows the New Testament pattern of teaching, f 
Jesus chose His disciples in order to teach them as 
group before sending them out as witnesses (it 
recognised today that 12 is the ideal teaching unit). 


we 


3 It makes possible the fullest expression of the Church’s 
teaching ministry by catering for all age-groups, with an 
extension department for the “shut-ins’’. 

| 4 It fosters fellowship and pastoral care by breaking down a 

large congregation into smaller units within the total 

| framework of the Church’s ministry. 

) 5 It gives an opportunity for personal and group testimony 

such as was blessed in the Methodist class system. 

6 It strengthens family life by encouraging whole families 
to attend church together, the united worship service 
following the teaching session. 

7 It creates an atmosphere in which spiritual worship 
follows easily and naturally, and provides the Minister 
with a well-taught congregation ready for both inspira- 
tional and evangelistic preaching. 

8 It bridges, instead of accentuating, the gap between child- 
hood and teen-ages: the example given by older young 
people and adults in Sunday School is invaluable. 

9 It unifies the whole programme of a Church’s work and 
witness, and makes Sunday School what it really is—the 
Church teaching, the Church at work. 

10 It provides opportunities for evangelism and “follow-up” 
by gathering into the groups unconverted people who 
would not be attracted by an invitation to “Come to 
Church”, together with those who have been converted 
through the Church’s normal outreach or at an evangelis- 
tic campaign. 

11 It utilises offers of service of various kinds and en- 
courages a regular workers’ training evening, in this 
way supplementing and making permanent the challenge 

| of a Stewardship Campaign. 

112 It offers a way of presenting teaching concerning 

marriage, temperance and other matters of Christian 

citizenship, which cannot always be dealt with frankly 
and effectively from the pulpit. 


The London Baptist Association has produced a digest of 
reports of All-Age Sunday School experiments in London, 
‘the Scottish Baptist Union has a useful leaflet entitled 
“All-Age Christian Education”, and the Rev. Andrew 
‘MacRae, Secretary of the Baptist Union of Scotland, has 
published two booklets, “Facing the Facts” (2/-) and “Your 
Questions Answered” (1/6). We are hoping that Rev. A. 
Stuart Arnold, now at the American Southern Baptist Sunday 
‘School Board in Nashville, will be producing a useful hand- 
book on the All-Age Sunday School. The school which he 
“started at Guildford is probably the most successful of any in 
‘Britain up to the present time. 


In the United States and elsewhere it is possible to gather 
‘people for an hour’s instruction with a short break before 
the Worship Service begins and this lasts for another hour. 
Few of us in this Country have yet had the faith to begin on 
such a scale! We have either shortened the teaching or we 
have streamlined the worship. Another difference between the 
‘set-up in this Country and the States is the number of children 


which the average British School attracts whose parents af | 
present hardly ever attend the Worship Service. A large group 
of such children in Worship is almost bound to require tha 
shortening of the service and some way has to be found ol 
excusing them from a full sermon. The pattern that has 
evolved after some experimentation at Belvedere is as 
follows: 
9.50a.m. Arrival of staff 
10.00 a.m. Teaching period in all departments (Adults 
meet in the church; in our case, chairy 
make groupings easy) 
10.45a.m. Worship in the church begins, including 4 
15 minute sermon | 
11.15a.m. Children (except Nursery and usually Be 
ginners) and Young people join the 
service; offerings received separately are 
now presented and dedicated together 
11.15 a.m. Close of Worship 
approx. 

This has the advantage of giving younger age groups all the 
time they need for teaching and practical work and at the) 
same time enables the Minister to press home in the shor 
sermon some truth that has been discussed in the pre- 
liminary Bible groups. The presence of all Departments to+ 
gether for the last 20 minutes of worship is more spiritually) 
inspiring and psychologically desirable than for the children 
to be withdrawn at an earlier stage in a service. At presen | 
we are experimenting with morning Communion, including al 
brief scripture comment, in the period between 10.45 and 
11.15 a.m. and this is proving each month far better than 
having a handful of members remaining after the church has| 
emptied at 11.35. The atmosphere of worship has bee H 
appreciated even by those in the Adult department who are} 
not yet committed to Christ and who do not of course receive} 
the elements. 

There is no doubt that at the moment both in Scotland and 
in England one of the main problems is the attendance of| 
adults. At a London “workshop” held in the Autumn of} 
1967 and a similar “consultation” in Scotland in January; 
1968 almost all the Schools reported that numbers attending! 
Adult classes were less than at the time when their scheme 
was launched. In some cases this was thought to be due to| 
the increasingly large number of adults involved in teaching) 
in other Departments or in branch Sunday Schools. In other 
cases lack of enthusiasm or domestic circumstances or lack 
of trained guidance in the groups were felt to be the reasons. 
But in every case when the representatives of these Churches 
were asked in the light of their experience if they would 
launch such a scheme again, their replies made it clear that 
All-Age Christian Education was proving beneficial to the 
Churches. They would certainly introduce it again if they 
had the opportunity. 7 

The All-Age Sunday School can be an effective method of 
Christian education, but it requires at least two years careful 
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‘To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal 


; Dear Friends, 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN —————? 


Yesterday evening | attended a dinner to celebrate the cen- 
etenary of the Fire Offices Committee of which this Company is a 
/ member. 


Not unnaturally we were expected to earn our dinners by 
listening to the speeches. The Ministry of Technology had sent a 
speaker who emphasised the extent of the technical partnership 
* between all Insurance Offices and the Government in fire prevention. 


At one point, with his tongue in his cheek, he referred to recent 
) press reports which had advanced the theory that the curve of fire 
i damage experience reached its zenith about the time of a full 


} 3 4 D z 
} moon. | smiled as | mentally listened to my chairman saying after 
1 a bad fire “‘It is the stars, the stars above us, govern our conditions!” 


+ Astrology is no substitute for applied technology. 


A little care could save many claims. Recently the impatient 
throwing of a switch resulted in fire damage of nearly £3,000; 
recently too a vestry door was left unlocked overnight so that a 
cleaner could enter without trouble next morning—but a thief 
‘entered with equal facility that night and stole without trouble a 
'ciné sound-projector. 


Prevention demands commonsense security because in terms 
| of fire damage or theft there is no cure. Fire or theft means a direct 
i loss to the community which cannot be replaced. An insurance 
} claim payment is a palliative and very welcome to an insured but in 
i,terms of economics the loss to the community can never be cured. 


, “The cure for this ill, is not to sit still 
Or frowst with a book by the fire, 
But to take a large hoe and shovel also 
And dig till you gently perspire.” 
A healthy sweat induced in working out and carrying out 


security would do a world of good. Security to be effective must 
-stem from activity. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. J. L. COLVIN, 


General Manager 


preliminary planning; it depends on regular visitatio 
especially in the Adult Department and the trained leadershi 
of dedicated people. 


The full effectiveness of this comprehensive system 0: 
co-ordinated teaching will not be known for a long tim 
because it is obviously a long-term experiment. Older peopl 
naturally tend to resist change of this kind, in some cases dis 
liking discussion and in other cases missing the traditiona 
“quiet” Sunday Morning Service, Until young people, whc 
have enjoyed this particular programme of the Church’s 
teaching Ministry, have taken their place in the full life anc 
leadership of the Church, building up the Adult Department 
we shall not be able to assess the volume of the work done 
but I am convinced that the principles behind this methoc 
are right and that it must ultimately succeed. 


R. RR. COLLINS 


MINISTERIAL SETTLEMENT 


In a few months I shall reach the fiftieth anniversary of enter 
ing the Baptist Ministry. It is, perhaps, inevitable that some 
time is spent looking back down the years. The Thomas 
Hood kind of reflection can easily be overdone; “I remember! 
I remember!” Dotage and anecdotage are often akin. But as 
Kirkegaard reminds us life can only be understood backwards 
even if it has to be lived forwards. So with this in mind I am 
following the suggestion of the editor and reflecting upon two 
of the changes I have seen and in which I have shared. | 


It will be difficult for many to realise that when I entered 
the ministry the Sustentation and Settlement Scheme was in 
its infancy and, wonderful as it was, suffered, as most 
schemes do, from teething troubles. In any case it could 
never have been easy to graft on to our denominational life 
anything which cuts across the stubborn independency of 
churches and ministers. Many stood aside at the beginning 
and looked a little askance at it. : 


It may well be that some of the brethren first appointed as 
General Superintendents misunderstood the nature of the 
new Office and became a little dictatorial and officious. Cer- 
tainly they were viewed in many quarters with a measure of 
suspicion and distrust. It would be foolish to suggest that 
those who have followed in the Superintendency were better 
men or more fitted for the office. Certainly those who are 
serving in this capacity today would be the first to deny any 
such assumption, But there has been a growing awareness of 
the office and the potential service it offers. This in turn has 
created a confidence on the part of churches and ministers 
and an increasing use of the counsel and help the Superinten- 
dent is able to give. There are few occasions where they are 
not consulted even if their advice is not always accepted. Thi: 
is shown in many ways but very clearly in the way new 
methods of introduction have been received and acted upon 


| 
he early practice (there are still a few churches insisting on 
this method) was for the deacons to receive from the Super- 
‘atendent a list of names with particulars of the churches the 
{ainister had served and the kind of work in which he had 
veen engaged. The deacons or possibly the church members 
ihen exercised a choice or placed the names in order of 
“eference. Whereupon the church secretary proceeded to in- 
vite two or three ministers to preach on Sundays as near as 
wossible to each other. This frequently led to an unhealthy 
iompetition, often to division in the church and then the 
same process had to be repeated. A most unhappy and often 
Listressing situation was created for the ministers concerned 
{nd for the church. 


* Now, whenever possible, the Superintendent meets with the 
eacons of the vacant church and together prayerfully they 
jeview the kind of ministry most needed and how best the 
\hurch can fulfil her mission in the neighbourhood where God 
vas placed her. The Superintendent may then suggest one 
jame or more. But the important change is that the deacons 
“ill invite the minister who seems most likely to match up to 
heir situation to meet with them so that they may talk to- 
jether of the work and activities of the church and learn 
something of each other before an invitation is given to 
sccupy the pulpit. Take one example. The deacons of a 
vacant church sought the help of the General Superintendent. 
\\ meeting was arranged and together, quietly and prayerfully, 
Mey considered the whole work of the church, the immediate 
teed and the further objective of the church in mission and 
ervice. There followed certain nominations. At a subsequent 
‘neeting the deacons, quite unanimously, invited one of the 
Lominees to meet with them one week-evening. This was 
irranged. The activities of the church were outlined: the 
literests of the church in the Union, the B.M.S., the 
\.C.F.C., and local Council of Churches were indicated, and 
ine relationship of the church to other churches and to town 
jffairs was made clear. It was in an atmosphere of prayerful 
oncern that the minister was invited to speak of his view of 
ae ministry and his reactions to the needs of the church as 
lready outlined. It became clear as the conversation went 
n that this was not quite the ministry the visitor could give 
Ind the deacons felt unable to make a recommendation to the 
burch. 


Again the Superintendent was consulted and further names 
were given. Once more a minister was invited to meet the 
\leacons. The same procedure was followed and before the 
neeting was through there was a warming of hearts, an aware- 
ess of the leading of the Holy Spirit and the deacons were 
ble to make a unanimous recommendation to the church. 
\ Sunday engagement followed. The members of the church 
yere equally assured this was of God and an invitation to 
md acceptance of the pastorate followed. Not one of us 
vould question that the Holy Spirit does operate amid the 
nuddles we often create for ourselves, but God is a God of 
irder and we ought, surely, to fashion a pattern of action in 
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Ny hich His influence can best be realised. Anything which 
javoids competition among us as ministers of the gospel or 
a judgment on the part of the church on one or two Sunday 
visits 1s a pattern we would all gladly accept. It would add 
\dignity and worth to a “call” and give greater assurance that 
this is, indeed, an exercise of the Holy Spirit. The decrease 
in the ranks of the ministry makes anything in the way of 
|-ompetition both unseemly and unnecessary. 


It is sad to hear that there are still churches and, not by any 
{means the smaller ones who still insist in following the old 
lpattern. The pulpit being filled with a long string of 
F‘possibles”, often to the unsettling of ministers who are 
Hoing a good work and from a human point of view ought 
to remain in their present pastorate. On the other hand we 
jrear Of ministers and students who go about collecting “calls” 
as the old head-hunter collected scalps. We hear of some 
jDoasting of having two, three or even four calls in their 
j00cket. This is nothing new: but that does not justify it. There 
is at the moment a gulf between the number of vacant 
churches and the number of available ministers—probably 
aS great as three to one. But surely we ought not to exploit 
such a situation for our own advantage. 

] Dr Russell in his Annual Report (1968) has referred to the 
sCommission which has been appointed “to undertake a 
(thorough investigation of the present use and distribution of 
iministerial man-power in relation to the size, geographical 
‘location and total circumstances of congregations” and 
/‘examine the use, deployment and maintenance of the 
jninistry”. The terms are wide enough in all conscience. Such 
‘an enquiry may be essential and the report will be eagerly 
jawaited. But all our planning and all our schemes will be 
jinavailing unless we can recover that dedication and sense of 
3od’s call which leads to an unreserved acceptance of service 
‘or Christ. Unreserved! A sense of call which gives no sanction 
0 picking and choosing where the service is given: which 
jjoes not seek the easier task; which does not assure the 
{oleasant places to the neglect of urgent work in less salubrious 
slimes. 

} One Council of Churches has on its agenda for discussion 
that “Church of England livings should be advertised”. We 
need not concern ourselves with the method by which the 
Anglican Church affects its settlements but most Baptists 
would: recoil from any such suggestion for ourselves, Yet 
jintil we can show this sense of call to be as we believe, an 
\yperation of the Holy Spirit, we are not, it seems to me, in 
any position to criticise the methods adopted by other sec- 
ions of the Church of Christ. It is at this point some re- 
hinking is called for. Is it possible to distinguish between a 
rall to service, even a call to whole-time service which is an 
pression of our love to Christ and desire to work for the 
soming of His Kingdom and a call to the ministerial and 
gastoral office? This needs to be faced. Why is it, for instance, 
hat many are leaving the ministry, not only for the teaching 
srofession and the opportunity for giving religious instruction 
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but for those in the Probation ‘and Welfare services? It mat 
be that a theological training has advantages but clearly it i 
not essential as it is for the minister and pastor. Indeed cay) 
three or four years in a theological college be justified if tha 
is the ultimate service? And are our colleges justified il) 
appealing for financial support from churches and individual 
for “the training of pastors and ministers” when a number of 
students so educated, sometimes after only a few years, entey 

these other spheres where the remuneration greatly exceed} 
that of the minister? 


The “call” as our fathers knew it was to a life-long task 
They never expected their stipend to equal that of other pro 
fessions or even that of the skilled tradesman. They neve 
imagined that their hours of service could be organised on | 
kind of trade union basis. They knew that to obey the cas 
would mean self-denial, a tightening of the belt, an absenc} 
of luxuries. Worse, perhaps, for them they knew that it woul 
mean self-denial by the wife and mother. Children cou) 
not be so well dressed as others. There could be little or n | 
entertainment in the home. All this was involved. It might b 
said that such conditions should never have been alloweci 
But here was a call from God. Men put their hands to th 
plough and would not turn back. They counted the cost anti 
were ready to pay it. The call was not of their seeking. Af 
with some of the Hebrew prophets it was resisted until thé 
spiritual pressure broke down all resistance. Once acceptes 
there could be no escape. 


( 


We would all wish to set the word vocation in the wides|! 
possible context. Many who enter the service of communit# 
or State have a real sense of vocation. It should be so fo! 
every believer. But must we not secure from those who seclt 
to enter the ministry a deeper sense of call; a real awareness of 
all it involves and a dedication which acknowledges that thi: 
is a life task. 


Then could our colleges open their doors to men who con} 
fess that this sense of call is only partially formed and wha 
await the unfolding of God’s purpose for them? The curricul 
lum might need adaptation or advantage taken of University 
courses in a wider range of subjects, This would not put 
brake on the theological student. If this can be done in a 
inter-denominational college is it really impossible in one 0 
our own? The winds of change might blow in this directio 
as in others, 


Lord Attlee called his biography, “An Old Man Remem. 
bers”. I have tried to remember and reflect on changes whic 
have taken place. The one gives me the utmost satisfaction 
for anything which makes the Settlement Scheme more effec: 
tive and more in line with our conception of the ministry is t 
be welcomed. The other gives me some concern for I seem t 
detect an erosion of that spiritual conception of the ministry 
and a dedication to it which was once an outstanding feature 


H. L. WATSO 


ISSIONARY STRUCTURES IN THE U.S.A.* 


n 1965 I was fortunate enough to spend nine months in New 
‘York, in a course of study at Union Theological Seminary. 
During this course, called the Programme of Advanced 
Religious Studies, we were encouraged to get out and see for 
durselves the experiments where local congregations had 
developed a new form of life as they became involved in 
‘mission. 


| At first, like all visitors to the U.S.A., I tended to be dazzled 
jnot so much by the excitement of new forms as by the 
japparent success of traditional forms of church life which we 
in this country are finding so inadequate to meet the needs of 
ur situation. Everything depends of course on the concept 
yf mission which is expressed by the life of the congregation. 
iff the concept of mission is that the role of the Church is to' 
draw “outsiders in”, to get bigger and better congregations, to 
j2xtend church property and improve her premises, to offer 
jwords of comfort that help the hearers to escape from the 
jourden of their concerns in the world, then there are 
\iraditional churches in America which can certainly teach 
Js a lot about how to succeed, Near us in New York was one 
very large, splendid pseudo-Gothic style church which was 
(crowded each week with a congregation numbering some 
13,000. On the snowbound morning when I attended service 
there, I discovered that my path was made as easy as possible 
py the fact that a heating plant had been installed below the 
Havement so that the snow melted before my feet, and it was 
i0ssible to have hot air both inside and outside the church! 
}Ince I had passed through the palatial premises, which pro- 
lvided for every possible kind of programme one could 
?magine, I found myself in a singularly beautiful sanctuary 
where sweet music and soft lights all created an atmosphere 
)of sacred withdrawal from the busy rush of the city outside. 
|All this, I realised, was made possible by the resources 
tivailable—when the offertory plate was passed it looked to 
me like the takings from the mail train robbery! So, in terms 
bf the concept of mission I have described above, you could 
way that this church was in every way a success—and I would 
jnot in any way decry the devotion and highly professional 
sfficiency and very well-planned generosity which made all 
this possible. 


i 
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But again and again I was led to ask, “What is it all for?” 
To fill your churches” would seem the obvious answer. “And 
then what?” I went on to ask, and met so often with blank 
istonishment that any other “end-product” should be 
envisaged. I often recalled the fact that once in Britain too 


* This article is reproduced in “The Fraternal” at the suggestion of 
\ the Chairman of the Baptist Union Evangelism Committee, the 

Rev. Lewis Misselbrook. It originally appeared in the magazine 
- PARISH AND PEOPLE and we are grateful both to the authoress 
and publishers for their permission to print it. 


we had known how to fill our churches, but at the time whe | 
our churches were full, the things that were really happening 
that were shaping the life of our society, that were makin} 
possible that full human dignity that is the Christ-given rg { 
of every man, were so often happening not because of bu 
rather in spite of the Church. And I saw the same danger i! 
America too—that in many of the largest and most prosperou 
congregations there seemed a strange lack of awareness © 
the real things that were happening in the very structures 
society in that land, the tension points in race relations foi 
example, which seem to me the very testing points of trul 
Christian integrity. ' 

Suppose then we start from a different concept of missior 
Suppose we think of the mission first in terms of what Goji 
Himself is doing in the world, and in society, to shape th 
lives of men and see the role of the Church as being both t 
discern and to participate in all that is going on—to be prese 
in the things that are happening, both to help make ther| 
happen and also to point to the ultimate significance of whe 
is happening, demonstrating within the Church’s own life th 
power and presence of God. What then would be th f 
difference in the worship and structure and life of a churc } 
geared to this concept of mission? Let me describe the 
briefly to you three experiments I came to know in the States! 

When I first set out to go to the now world-famous Fad 
Harlem Protestant Parish, I thought I knew exactly what t' 
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expect. I had of course read Bruce Kenrick’s book Come Out 
The Wilderness, a vivid, journalistic account of the are# 
between E. 100th Street and 125th Street, where in a littl! 
over one square mile live approximately 185,000 people oj 
varied racial origins, in conditions of over-crowding which 
have turned the whole district into one of the most notoriou! 
of New York’s slums. Even on my way across town, for m' 
first visit, I realised what a despised and even suspected 
district this is. Three times I was stopped by kindly-dispose¢ 
white Americans who suggested that, for my own sake, i! 
would be safer for me not to walk in those streets alone. S¢ 
I half expected to arrive in the midst of a gangster fight in : 
scene as colourful and exciting as a Cagney film. It was witl 
almost a sense of anti-climax that I arrived instead in a ver’ 
dreary street, almost deserted save for a few apathetic lounger: 
leaning on the door posts of dingy tenement blocks, wh« 
regarded me with veiled glances, in which I suppose I couk 
have read hostility, though even that seems too strong a wor 
to describe what seemed a total lack of interest, I lookec 
eagerly for the church building—the exciting experiment it 
team ministry of which I had read so much. It was markec 
simply by a large cross, but apart from that was a quit 
undistinguished building with some rather forbidding lookin; 
iron railings outside. 

Inside, however, I became aware at once that this was ; 
place where people met one another and that, most re 
markable of all, this was a meeting-place of the races. Ther 
was an animated buzz of conversation already among the fey 


‘people sitting on the wooden benches in this Italian-style 
brick building. Their seats were arranged as nearly as possible 
in a square with a large communion table at the front and in 
ythe middle. It was only after a good deal of greeting and 
chatting that the service began—its beginning being marked 
by the lighting of the candles on the table and the very 
idignified entry of the clergy dressed in gowns with stoles of 
jthe colours appropriate to the liturgical season. There were 
smany things to remind us of which season this was. It 
happened to be Advent, a fact of which we were reminded by 
»the mobiles made by the children in Sunday School and hung 
up before the whole congregation, and by the Advent wreath 
twhose candles we were to light each Sunday. In a few brief 
spoken sentences spoken first in English and then in Spanish 
‘the people were called to worship and the opening hymn of 
praise reminded us of the greatness and glory of God. The 
jprayers of confession that followed were written very 
markedly in contemporary language, and were responded to 
by the whole congregation repeating together the 23rd Psalm. 
i Then came the reading and the preaching of the Word, all at 
sthe same point in the service. Even this was a corporate 
jactivity, for the sermon was a gathering together of all the 
hings that had been said in the house groups during the 
spreceeding week, who had all been studying the passage 
jappointed for Sunday’s meditation, the whole parish keeping 
)to a planned lectionary throughout the year. 

Then followed the “response to God’s Word”. First came 
$the announcements—the “Concerns of the Church” as they 
iwere called. These were not given by the minister but by the 
jcongregation, various members of which would stand spon- 
‘taneously and share with the whole congregation the concerns 
jof the local community, which would then become the con- 
jcerns of the Church, the focus of their prayers and the field 
jfor their action. In all these, people were invited to take an 
jactive part and interest. Following the announcements, the 
minister would make mention of all these things in a session 
Jaf intercessory prayer. 

Then the service moved on to its central act—the Com- 
mmunion. Again, the emphasis was on the fact that here we were 
lcalled as the people of God to be in love and charity with our 
neighbours as well as with our Lord. In the hymn before the 
(Communion the congregation became a hand-shaking throng, 
$greeting one another by name, the clergy and lay leaders 
(moving around the church to chat with people, and everyone 
jintroducing himself to his neighbour. The bread and wine for 
sthe Communion were presented in procession—a good, crusty 
tloaf brought by a housewife, one of the loaves she had bought 
jin her week’s shopping, and a bottle of wine from the local 
{store. The minister read the words of invitation, again ex- 
pressed in contemporary idiom, and the whole congregation 
jwent forward together to stand in a large, informal circle 
jaround the table as the bread was broken and the wine poured 
gut. As bread and wine were passed from one to another we 
sang together—“Let us break bread together on our knees, let 


us drink wine together on our knees’”—and we were still 
singing as we went back to our places—‘Let us praise Go 
together on our knees”—in an air of festive celebration an 
of real community experience which contrasted for me very 
strongly with the solemnity and even sense of isolation whicli 
so often characterises our Communion services. 
It was in this mood of celebration that we pronounced to) 
gether the Parish purpose—‘The spirit of the Lord is upor 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings, ete.’ 
—and as the minister stood at the open door of the churce ; 
and bade us “Go out into the world,” we knew that the en 
of our service of worship in the church was the beginning o} 
our service in the world. 
Celebration—meeting—service—concern—these four word! 
I suppose sum up the impression I received of the Eas 
Harlem Protestant Parish. The note of celebration was alway: 
there, and particularly of course on the great festival days 
for this congregation really believed that God is active i} 
history and so entered whole-heartedly into the celebration} 
of His mighty acts. The meeting was a real one, a meeting Oo} 
people of different races, different languages, different strat¢ 
of society. I must confess that sometimes I wondered hovi 
genuine the meeting was. Many of the white members seemec} 
to be imported from outside the East Harlem situation—/ 
theological students, ardent Civil Rights supporters and so or 
and I wondered where were those who might more genuinel:| 
be regarded as the neighbours of the negro members. How fa# 
had East Harlem promoted a genuine integration in th 
community? There was no doubt about the scope and det 
votion of their service—the Church was geared to sociaj 
action in every possible way, each new need being seen as 4 
new opportunity for the Church to take action in some a 
hoc group, which Bill Webber described as being the kind 0} 
group that can say, “Aha, this is what God wants us to dd 
now.” As for concern, throughout the whole life of Eas} 
Harlem Protestant Parish, it is evident that the concerns 0: 
the community really are the concerns of the whole Church! 
and the needs of the community are in fact allowed to shapd 
the very life and worship of the Church. 
But let us now look at a church whose structures weré 
until recently much more traditional, a church which = 
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once housed a fashionable, respectable, surburban congrega: 
tion with little to change its patterns until there arrived ther¢ 
as minister some five years ago a young man who was de 
termined that the Church must cease to exist for its own sake 
and learn to exist for others, with as much concern for wha’ 
goes on outside the church doors as inside them. 

Robert Raines initiated the new pattern of his Church’: 
life with a commissioning service in which symbolically h 
opened the doors of his church, as a sign that from now or 
this really would be a church with open doors—open foi 
people to come in, but even more important, open for people 
to go out, Every committee functioning already within the 
church was challenged to see its commitment not in term: 
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merely of continuing to support whatever concern hj 
brought them into being, but also of being committed | 
some kind of specific action to the community around thes 
Thus, those who were enthusiastic about overseas missiof 
were challenged to see their mission not only in terms of f 
away places with strange sounding names, but in terms ti 
of the other racial groups living in their own town, bj 
separated by a great gulf from the normal life of the Fill 
Methodist congregation. For two of these missionary ¢ 
thusiasts the challenge came at a deeply personal and cost 
level. Two girls who had intended to offer for the missi 
field moved instead to live in one of the predominantly neg) 
quarters of the town, in a basement flat which the ot 
members of the group helped them to decorate and prepa 
as a place which they resolved to keep as open house for thé 
neighbours of all races. This “Covenant House” as they calli 
it was not a mission, in the old sense of that word. The gi’ 
were not consciously trying to influence their neighbours 
they wanted merely to exercise what they called “ti 
apostolate of just being there’, living as good neighbouw 
among those who were far more used to seeing people mo | 
away as they got on in the world than seeing anyone voluw 
tarily choosing to move in and share in the life of tf 
community. “Covenant House” soon got a name for itself! 
“a house that it’s fun to be in”, as one tradesman describii 
it, and became in itself a very real meetingplace. | 

Other groups in the church committed themselves to oth! 
kinds of social action. One group took very seriously ti 
whole question of political responsibility; another grov 
sought to see and learn what is being said about life throu}! 
modern art-forms and theatre, and learned how to listen | 
as well as talk with artists about the insights they seek | 
communicate. Another group ran special tutorial classes 
people needing extra help with their education. | 

Robert Raines told us that inevitably this new pattern | 
life led to controversy. Whenever you touch on issues li 
politics, race or sex you touch people on the raw becaul 
these are real issues, very much reflecting the ultimate co| 
cerns of those who are involved. 

One interesting comment by the lay leader of the Fi 
Methodist Church, writing about its new outreach in the Ap 
1966 issue of The Kingdom Overseas, was that many of 
techniques now being used in the church’s programme 
in fact rediscoveries of techniques familiar to the Wesleys 
and he quotes as an example the new strength of what 
called “Koinonia” groups, which are the old Methodist cla 
meetings revised in a new style, meeting bi-weekly in vario 
homes with twelve to fifteen people sharing Bible See 
worship and social and personal concerns. 

The same emphasis on the importance of small groups 
found in perhaps the most interesting and radical experime 
of all that I saw, the Church of the Saviour in Washingto 
This church is housed in a large Victorian house and is mc 
well-known for the depth and extent of the training given 
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s members, The membership is in fact deliberately restricted 
» 75 people, grouped in 6 teams all very thoroughly equipped 
ad trained in courses lasting over a period of two years and 
manding intensive academic work in Bible Study, Christian 
iscipline, Christian Doctrine, Ethics, Stewardship and other 
)urses, in particular skills related to practical, social action. 
‘ach member in training is expected to take six such courses, 
» submit a written paper and then to spend a probationary 
eriod in the Church under the sponsorship of another 
rember who is regarded as counsellor and guide, Each 
ember is committed to the disciplines of regular prayer and 
jible Study, group fellowship and worship, tithing of posses- 
Jons, confession and involvement in some kind of mission 
Ptivity. This last included when we were there service in 
fe Potter’s House Coffee Bar, a well-known meeting place 
} Washington where the Christian witness is quite literally 
jie of serving others. (I have heard recently that Sunday 
irvices of a very informal kind have now begun in the coffee 
in). Another activity was a centre for group renewal, where 
tople in need of psychiatric help could come. Another team 
1s engaged in restoring and re-decorating poor housing and 
id recently set up a society for purchasing property and 
jiting it at reasonable rents. Another was very deeply in- 
Plved in the whole Civil Rights movement. In all these 
}tivities the Church members saw their responsibility in 
4ree-fold terms—first to be present among people, second to 
trve them and third to enter into dialogue with them as a 


tteresting to learn that when the membership exceeded the 
init of 75, the experienced and trained members were 
pected to leave and take this sense of mission into other 
Jurches. It was the first time I have ever heard of a church 
Jat rejoiced in the fact that some of its best members moved 
jvay! But inevitably, of course, the whole set-up raised some 
jiestions in my mind. I wondered whether the limiting of 
smbers, the academic bias of the training course, the very 
tensive discipline did not make that an experiment of an 
iceptional kind, valuable in itself but by no means a pattern 
‘be followed everywhere. 


‘But that leads me to my final word of warning. It seemed 
i me that the great strength of all these experiments was 
iecisely the fact that they had grown out of particular 
jjuations to meet particular needs and that none of them 
*huld want to be regarded as a blue-print to be applied to 
jer quite different situations. The one thing we can learn 
pm them is surely that it is only when we are ready to hear 
‘at God is saying to His Church through what is happening 
ithe events of our own day that we shall really understand 
jiat kind of Church He needs to co-operate with Him in ali 
jit is going, on. 


PAULINE WEBB 


... AN HUNDREDFOLD 
NOW IN THIS TIME... .” 
The first and last time I wrote for “The Fraternal” was 
years ago, at the end of my leaving year at Rawdon; it 
in the form of a letter to my minister, telling of my hopes ai 
fears on entering the Ministry, and I have an idea that Sydn} 
Morris wrote in reply. Now John Barrett, another of S.G. 
old boys, has asked me to write again. ““The Fraternal” seex 
to me a bit Third Programmish, and not quite my class, b 
we'll show willing! : 
Hopes and fears: | wonder what they were? I have hi 
some massive chapels but never a large church and, as w 
most of us, the going has been too hard to be wholly e 
joyable. Among those compensations that have helped to ke; 
one’s soul unsoured are the blessings that come throu 


people. 
“TI wish I loved the Human Race, I wish I loved its si}} 
face... .” Well, we need not pretend to have admired eve#! 


one; some we shall always remember and others we can new 
forget! It is surely one of our highest privileges that so ma i 
are ready to welcome us into their homes and often into thf 
hearts. In the Memoirs that will never be published, all 

us could include a Book of Saints and maybe a Rogti| 
Gallery too; and we can think with charity of them all. 


I would enjoy writing of these ordinary folk, but must cc 
fine myself to three who were far from ordinary. J. | 
Randall in The Making of the Modern Mind contrasted |) 
Bernard of Clairvaux and St. Francis of Assisi who we 
contemporaries. St. Bernard was the doughty fighter, ii! 
mersed in politics, confronting tyranny and uncoveri} 
corruption, while St. Francis, caring nothing for these thin} 
went his peaceful way, brother to all Mankind. They call ht 
“the mirror of Christ”, but did not St. Bernard also mir 
Christ? All His saints will not suffice to make up “the measu} 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ”. 

My heroes could not have been more different but t 
mirrored Christ, I first saw Sydney Morris when return 
from Egypt and clad in his padre’s khaki, he entered 
pulpit at Upper Holloway and cheerily addressed the b 
and girls in Arabic! To me at 14, his sermons were an endl 
bore, but I loved the humour of his children’s addresses. 
was not long before, my mind and spirit thoroughly awakene 
I was taking in those sermons with ears and eyes and mov 
as well! Sydney Morris was certainly a great preacher if 
that you méan the power to move people to action and 
cision, Listening to him, I have gone home many a time wi 
my mind on fire and my heart feeling too big for my boc 
excited and awed by the grandeur of Jesus Christ. Is thd 
something wrong with that sort of emotion? But he taught 
too. A series of his, “The Bible in the Light of Mode 
Knowledge”, was full of good things and rather brave. Me 
of us could write of what his friendship meant to us for md 
than 40 years. His very faults were endearing, and as the fi 


lust in the balance compared with the love and fidelity of his 
izlowing pastoral heart. 


_In 1933 I began my ministry in Smethwick, where Rev. 
dugh Singleton had ministered for 38 years. He could rise 
/O an occasion, but he was not a preacher like $.G.M. and 
nad the good sense to keep his sermons short. I thought him 
jt most attractive old man with his rosy cheeks, blue eyes, and 
short beard that had once been red. He was a great church- 
puilder. He began at Workington where, starting with a hand- 
jul of worshippers in a billiards saloon, he left behind him a 
turdy and growing church. He had the same sort of success 
jn Smethwick. He was a tireless worker, and a very human 
nan of God who could get on with people of all ages and 
/ypes, and was of great use to them, especially when they 
jvere in trouble. He regularly attended my Sunday services, 
hever interfered, and praised me whenever he could; his\ 
jnild criticisms were rare and often took the form, “Ah, I 
ivish you hadn’t said it quite like that my friend!” I thought 
fim timid, but it is possible he was just wise. When he was 
}0 a private dinner party was given in his honour by his niece. 
‘\t the appointed time, each got up and said his little piece in 
praise of the good old man, but the best speech was the last. 
}t was by a director of I-C.I. and a lifelong friend. “You have 
een praising Mr Singleton”, he said, “but I know a job he’d 
je no good at: he would be an utter failure at St. Peter’s job 
jt the Golden Gates. At the first miserable excuse, he’d let 
nyone through; and if the wretch couldn’t think of an excuse, 
iJugh Singleton would find him one!” There was no doubt 
hat he had a burning desire to bring people into God’s 
<ingdom. 

+ Father Roberts was Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Smethwick, the 
/oorest parish in the town. He had been there for 20 years, 
tlthough more desirable livings had been offered him. He 
vas a Socialist, a pacifist, a High Churchman and thorn in 
‘ne flesh to the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr Barnes. There was 
ilenty of St. Francis in Father Roberts, but politics mattered 
}90; he was a rebel and the stuff of which martyrs are made. 
‘fe used to organize an annual procession through the parish 
nd once we went to see it. He had borrowed drays from 
Mitchells and Butlers, the local brewers, and on them erected 
tuge tableaux each with its message. One represented the 
‘Aammon of the Capitalist System, a bloated, brute of a 
zllow with his monstrous boot on the neck of a prostrate 
oman, supposed to be Humanity. Walking meekly behind 
jis, was Councillor H. Spillar of the Conservative Party in 
ae town! And there was Father Roberts, dressed like the 
ope of Rome and doing things that made my Protestant 
ackles rise . . . and yet I loved him and think of him as a 
10del of what a parish priest should be. He was gifted. On 
‘oxing Days we sometimes went to see his Nativity Play, 
jrith all the scenery painted by himself, and the costumes 
ilowing and gleaming in scarlet and gold—all rag-bag stuff 
4n a closer view. Again, the crowd used to stream through 
is parish on the way to the West Bromwich Albion ground, 


WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409 BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW, LONDON, E.13 


Telephone 01-476 5065 


My dear Brother Minister, 
Here is this beggar again! 


| hope that all of you know by now what a magnificent respons’ 
we had to the Greenwoods appeal fund. | am writing at the end ¢ 
May and doubtless these figures will be well out of date by th 
time they are printed, but in response to an appeal for a minimu: 
sum of five thousand pounds | have received just over elev 
thousand pounds at the time of writing. 


This tremendous and overwhelming response has reinforce! 
certain convictions | have formed over the years. The first is that th) 
West Ham Central Mission is loved and trusted by the whole denon# 
nation. Individuals and churches from all over England, Scotlan}/ 
and Wales have sent in gifts to make this result possible and thy 
accompanying letters were very humbling for they expressed thj| 
tremendous faith and trust in the Mission held by so many differem 
people. 


The second conviction which was reinforced was that the : 
are no people like christian people when it comes to giving. | coull 
write a lot about this but in a day when so many folk are knocki 
the church and pouring scorn on organised christianity | would lik 
to pay my testimony to the effect that it is the christian folk on whol 
you can rely when you are really in trouble. | 


Some of you brethren in the ministry were kind enough to writ 
personally and send your own gifts and many of you led your chur 
to making a special gift for this special appeal. Please receive my 
warmest thanks and appreciation for this ministry of encourageme 


To come down from the heights let me ask you to be kin 
enough to remind your sectional secretaries in the Women’s mee} 
ing, Men’s meeting, Sunday School, etc. that we have a first clad 
colour film strip which we send out with an accompanying mant 
script which makes a very entertaining session. The more we ca 
get our people to know about our work the better we are please 
and if you can help us in this way please do so. 


With warmest good wishes for God’s blessing on your own wo 
and on your own loved ones. 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent of the Missia: 


nd Father Roberts, sitting by a night-watchman’s fire-bucket 
‘\orrowed for the occasion, smiling away, would invite coins 
or his new church hall. He lived for his people and would 
‘heerfully have laid down his life for them. He never locked 
itis Vicarage door. When Rearmament started in the mid- 
shirties, emaciated men from the South Wales coal-fields, 
jame to Birmingham seeking work. Father Roberts filled his 
/icarage with them, caring for them until they found a job 
ind somewhere to live. He in his day had no doubts about the 
ihurch being FOR OTHERS. 


| Later we moved to Stratford-upon-Avon where our young 
jeople invited him to bring his Sunday School on a day’s 
futing, and (in spite of rationing) provided a good spread 
tree. A wealthy member treated them all to a trip on the 
ver. As we came under the shadow of the magnificent Holy 
‘rinity Church, I expressed my honest admiration. He was 
sensitive man, an artist who knew about beauty, and I can 
»e now the look of something like embarrassment in his face 
ts he shrugged his shoulders and uttered the laconic words, 
4lt’s smug.” 

_God keeps His word, giving to us, as Jesus said He would, 
jan hundredfold now in this time, houses and brethren and 
¢sters and mothers and children and lands . . . and in the 
orld to come eternal life.” Life given to God is never 
eapened but made infinitely more precious, How could I 
jossibly deserve a Sydney Morris AND a Hugh Singleton 
\.ND an F. K. Roberts—AND how many more besides? 


t 
; 


ROLAND S. ELDRIDGE 


HE MAKING OF A MAN OF GOD 


t. B. Meyer once made the observation that a refiner of gold 
).N.T. Times would work on the metal until he could see his 
‘flection in it. And many a man has found that God does 
tiuch the same kind of thing with His children. Before we 
hay be “conformed to the image of His Son” there is often 
jlite a bit of refining to do. We don’t doubt the necessity for 
, of course, but we do quarrel so often with the process! It 
lk always helpful, and sometimes less painful, to see how 
tod dealt with someone else and learn our lessons second 
jind! As ministers of the Gospel we couldn’t do better than 
4 look at His dealings with Moses. Here was a man whose 
jeological training took the best part of 80 years and whose 
acher and examiner was God. What kind of things did he 
arn? The things which turned this proud, impulsive, hot 
jmpered, aristocrat into the leader of God’s people are the 
tnd of lessons every minister of the Gospel today would like 
{ know too. 


|Maybe then, we shall have to learn as he did, something of 
jhe Holiness of God. On the dusty, dry slopes of Horeb’s 


mountains, God led Moses to the bush that burned but wasn) 
consumed. He was about to teach him a lesson that would t 
basic to his whole future ministry and his greatest failures we 
to come when he forgot it. Certainly, the burning bush spo 
of God’s eternity and of His indestructibility. It may ha 
spoken of a hundred other things but God was teaching Mos 
then about His holiness, “Put off the shoes from your feet f¢ 
the place on which you are standing is Holy ground”. 


The ground in God’s presence was Holy then and it is no 
Isaiah discovered this in the Temple; John did in his exi 
home when the brilliance of jasper and sardius would hay 
blinded him and filled him with despair were it not for t 
tempering green of the emerald bow of mercy. Men of Go 
our Lord is Holy. The heaven of heavens cannot conta: 
Him. He is higher, far, than our highest thoughts about Hir 
A thousand hydrogen bombs are as the brush of His hanj 
and our ministry would be richer far if our understanding « 
God as Holy motivated our service and our thinking and o# 
leading of worship. Augustine has said that “Pride was ti 
first thing that overcame man, and it is the last thing : 
overcomes”. Maybe the struggle would not be so difficult 
we remembered the Holiness of the one who has set us on 6% 
task. J. B. Phillips was right when he entitled one of kh 
books—“Your God is too small”. Our thoughts about Hi 
are so often just like that. 


God taught Moses also The Arithmetic of Faith. 
Pastor of a somewhat cantankerous congregation Mos 
stood at the side of what should have been a more-thas 
welcome oasis at Marah. But it was undrinkable and the 
could have been trouble on his hands if God hadn’t inte 
vened at that moment and answered despairing prayer : 
what appeared to be an odd sort of way. He declined to ta 
the bitterness out of the water as the people may ha 
expected. Instead He ordered that something should be put | 
—he was to cast in the tree that grew on the side of the pod 
Instead of taking something out—we put something in! Isn 
that what He often does? And isn’t it true that we so oe 
forget it? We tell our people that God will “exchange th 
weakness for His strength”, We say that what God gives 
the sufferer is greater far that anything they seem to hat 
lost. We preach that the man who gives up home, and rich 
and the rest is rewarded a hundred-fold here and hereafte 
And we forget it ourselves. The grass on that side of tl 
fence where our people work less hours and make mo: 
money and leave their worries when they shut the office doo 
always looks greener than on our side. It seems that the Loi 
has taken something out of our lives to put us into fl 
ministry—but has He? Hasn’t He really put something — 
that can’t be measured in terms of material reward at al 
How many of us in our less-insular moments have thought 
how much we would miss and how much poorer Christia 
we would be if we crossed over the fence where the gra 
seems greener. The provision of Grace, the confidence — 
people, the privilege of sharing lives and experiences gra’ 


Ai 


ind gay, the respect of the community. “I’ve never made a 
ucrifice in my life”, said a famous missionary. Neither have 
ye! God sees to that. He doesn’t take things out—he puts 
aings in as Moses discovered at Marah before they journeyed 
s2 a mere 6 miles to Elim with its dozen wells and seventy 
nlm trees. He is no man’s debtor! 


| Finally, Moses learned If we don’t Pray—we can’t Lead. 
happened at Amalek. Silhouetted against the skyline, arms 
ld high by Aaron and Hur, Moses held the rod of God 
avenwards and Israel surged forward. It seemed as though 
fod poured power into the very being of the Warrior-Saint 
} long as he maintained fellowship with his source of 
jower. Only when his arms dropped and contact was lost 
}d the enemy win. It makes wonderful reading that “His 
lands were steady until the going down of the sun”. What a 
istimony for a leader of God’s people. He kept contact with 
sod for His people—not occasionally but persistently; right 
rough his ministry until the going down of the sun, So many 
sople depend on that as Israel depended on Moses. 


) Maybe these three things that helped to make Moses a man 
God are still relevant—A recognition of God’s holiness, of 
te privilege of our calling, and of the necessity for a continuing 
ve of prayer: ‘until the going down of the sun.” 


J. C. MCFADYEN 


+ NEW DAY FOR CHRISTIAN PREACHING 


> write about preaching for those who are engaged in it 
n be a frustrating experience. The writer might appear to 
}: giving instruction about something which he is not very 
bod at himself, I am reminded of Gerald Manley Hopkins 
tho once said, “I have never once wandered from my 
hcation, but, alas, I have not always lived up to it”. When 
hie reads books about preaching, like James Stewart’s great 
fassic, Heralds of God, one can only marvel that God still 
es the weak things of the world, and, in the words of the 
‘mn say gratefully: 


We thank thee Lord for using us 
For thee to work and speak; 
However trembling is the hand, 
The voice however weak. 


| I would like to ‘nail my colours to the mast’ right away and 
ly that I believe in preaching, and I believe it has a function 
id a future. I have faith in preaching, and am sure that 
teaching is still the most important instrument God is 
eased to use to communicate His word to men. I think this 
just be said because there is an eclipse of preaching today 
the Church, and a good deal of disparagement of it both 
ithin and without the Church. There is, it seems, a loss of 
mfidence in preaching, and amongst preachers, scholars, 
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ieologians, as well as many lay-people a kind of underground 
ampaign against it. Many suggest that the day of preaching 
over. The popular demand seems to be for shorter and 
mpler sermons. When a vicar asked the Duke of Wellington 
shat he should preach about, he was told, ‘About ten 
‘ae This would meet with a good deal of agreement 
day. 

| This is ironic, because on the one hand all those Churches 
)hich have tended in the past to disparage preaching 
jinglican, Orthodox, and Roman Catholic) seem to be re- 
jscovering it today, and they are giving it a new priority. 
he Church of England actually has a College for Preachers. 
Is ironic, on the other hand, that preaching is being dis- 
waged amongst those churches that have a great preaching 
jadition, when one sees that the secular world is re- 
/scovering the power of the spoken and written word through 
)dio, television, and advertising. If we tune in to the radio 
h the short wave, we can pick up station after station which 
‘ams its propaganda across the world, throughout twenty- 
jur hours. This tremendous effort represents a massive vote 
} confidence in preaching. Winston Churchill and Hitler 
owed us how words could be used in the political sphere. 
| was said of the former that he mobilised the English 
nguage and sent it to war. 


| The evidence shows that the spoken word is as powerful 
} ever. Do we have faith to believe that it is even more so 
nglican, Orthodox, and Roman Catholic) seem to be re- 
je power of the Holy Spirit, and backed by prayer? This is 
je challenge we preachers have to face—do we have faith 
preaching today? 

\F. D. Maurice spoke prophetically a century ago when he 
id a generation was arising to whom it would be impossible 
| preach the Gospel. He meant that the outlook of the world 
Jnuld be so imprisoned and conditioned by secularism that 
2n would not be able to hear a word from another world, the 
Jiritual world. That day seems to have come. We are living 
a secular world where men are trying to live out their 
1ole lives without any reference to the supernatural at all. 


‘Many suggest that this very situation makes preaching 
jelevant, and the day of the preacher is over, simply because 
is impossible to communicate with secular man a Gospel 
nich he does not accept, and whose presuppositions he 
jtirely rejects. There is, furthermore the problem of language, 
‘at modern working industrialised man does not recognise 
|: preacher’s vocabulary or categories. So the whole emphasis 
‘being placed on the Church serving the world in the name 
| Christ, seeking not to tell men but to show men, not even 
‘king conversions. 

4On the other hand there are those men of discernment who 
js a reaction against all this. P. T. Forsyth was another 
4ophet who, about half a century ago, asserted that by its 
jzaching Christianity stands or falls. H. H. Farmer in his 
jok, The Servant of the Word said, ‘If one were asked to 


—— 


indicate in the briefest possible way the most central a 
distinctive trend in contemporary Christian theology, 0. 
would be tempted to answer, ‘The re-discovery of the signi 
cance of preaching.’ Nowhere has this been seen more clear 
than where the Church has undergone a baptism of fire a 
persecution. Rudolf Bultmann has said, ‘Christ meets us 
the preaching as one crucified and risen. He meets us in tl 
word of preaching and nowhere else. The word of preachit 
confronts us as the Word of God. It is not for us to questid 
its credentials, it is we who are questioned, we who are ask 
whether we will believe the Word or reject it’. 


I can testify that I was converted through preaching, 
matured as a Christian through hearing Christian preachi 
I trained at a College, which, although it was originally call 
Pastor’s College, has always laid great emphasis on preachini 
and I have never doubted that it still pleases God to save m 
through the foolishness of preaching. Forsyth again says, “T: 
preacher’s word, when he preaches the Gospel, and not on 
delivers a sermon is an effective deed, charged with blessing 
with judgement. It is an act proclaiming the great act of Gd 
in Christ, mediating it, and conveying it. The gospel spok 
by man is the energising of the Gospel achieved by God, 1} 
preacher, in reproducing this Gospel Word of God, prolo 
Christ’s sacramental work’. I need not, furthermore, in th 
pages, point out the great place preaching has in the Bib! 
the prophets, John the Baptist, our Lord, Peter and Paul a: 
Stephen were all preachers, and the great commission Chr} 
gave his disciples was to preach and teach the Gospel to eve} 
creature. Augustine, Origen, and the Fathers were renown 
for preaching as were Francis, Savonarola, Huss, Cranm 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Whitefield, Jeremy Taylor, Spurg 
Parker, Campbell Morgan, Temple, Sangster, and Bi 
Graham. It is a great line of succession. 


Preaching is not something we exercise in a vacuum. 
one thing it is never completely objective, but it co 
coloured by our own experience and validated by our ov 
testimony of the grace of God. It cannot be otherwise, and 
Phillips Brooks defined it as “Truth through personality’. 


1. Preaching is exercised in the context of Christi 
Worship. Preaching is the crown of worship. Preaching 
sacramental, a means of grace. We must never set preacht’ 
and worship over against each other as alternatives. Some | 
all the emphasis on worship and disparage preaching as so 
thing less that worship. Others talk about the ‘preliminari' 
in a Christian Service and think the opening items of wors 
are simply to condition the congregation to receive 
sermon as the one thing that matters. Both attitudes 
wrong. Worship there must be; we may not use a Prayer B 
but through the right use of hymns, Scripture, and praye 
there ought to be adoration and praise, thanksgiving 
confession, supplication, intercession and dedication, This 
our liturgy. Within this balanced liturgy the sermon takes 


uthy place as an act of worship. Furthermore preaching 
jght not to be contrasted with the Lord’s Supper. They are 
‘tt alternatives. The contemporary architectural trend which 
/ts the pulpit into a corner of the church and concentrates 
fention upon the Communion Table can create the impres- 
»n that one is more important than the other. Christ is the 
ing Bread, but He is also the living Word. Forsyth calls 
paching ‘The great fundamental sacrament of the Word’. 
yithout preaching, even the Communion Service is inadequate 
id dumb. Preaching is offered in the context of worship and 
part of worship. 


t 


2. Preaching is offered in the context of Christian in- 
juction. As preachers of the Word, we are commissioned to 
(2rcise a teaching ministry. Paul exhorted Timothy to teach, 
ji himself exemplified the Christian preacher as a teacher. 
| this he followed the example of Christ who was called 
jabbi’, “Teacher’, and whose teaching makes up a sizeable 
)portion of our Gospel material in the New Testament. In 
its 2 we see the converts of Peter’s Pentecostal sermon 
intinuing steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching’. There is a 
jcessary place for kerygma and for didache. We have heard 
» jibe that Christianity is caught not taught, but it is not 
}e. Christianity is both caught and taught. Paul speaks of 
?: ‘Faith’ as something he received, There is a ‘deposit’ of 
Iristian teaching which one generation of Christians is 
mmissioned to hand on to the next generation intact. We 
ust be prepared to study if we are to teach; we must make 
t teaching interesting and comprehensible (pace William 
}rclay—one of Scotland’s T.V.’s ‘stars’), and we must strive 
make our teaching relevant to daily life. We have to teach 
Scriptures, teach Christian doctrine, teach the person and 
tk of Christ, teach about God and man and salvation, 
}ch Church History and Christian Ethics, teach Christian 
iponsibility and Citizenship. Graham Scroggie used to 
lore the fact that none of our Colleges had a Chair of the 
glish Bible, and pointed out the mistake of trying to teach 
ological students to read the Bible in the original tongues 
fen many of them could hardly understand it in their own 
i gue. There is a hunger for Christian instruction, and many 
fachers will confirm that the sermons that are most appreci- 
id are teaching sermons. The Word, said our Lord, is like 
td which a Sower went forth to sow. The life is in the Seed. 
lit is faithfully sown, and falls into good ground, and is 
Prgised by the Holy Spirit, there will be a harvest. 


8. We are called upon to preach today in the context of 
jyastoral concern. Every preacher ought to be a pastor. 
ie preacher can only make his sermons relevant if he knows 
people and their needs. The pastor is one of the Old 
ftament’s great names for God (cf. Psalm 23), Jesus Him- 
"is the Good Shepherd, who commissioned Peter “Feed my 
hep’. We are called upon to preach One who came to heal 

broken-hearted, to forgive sinners, and set the captive 


free. It is worth recalling Dr. John Watson’s reply when as 
how he would preach if he had his ministry again, “I woj 
preach more comfort’. The world, says Paul Tourniers 
writhing in pain, men are sick of their own confusion, « 
in every congregation each Sunday there are those who 
broken hearted, sick with worry, guilty, bewildered, h 
depressed, and even ill. We may not always know their c 
dition accurately, but if we preach the Bible’s strong comi 
(literally ‘to make strong’ or ‘fortify’) we will never fin 
sermon irrelevant or wasted. God still says ‘Comfort 
comfort ye. . . . After a morning service, sometimes 
member of my congregation used to say to me simply 

sincerely ‘Thank you’. I knew a little of the burden she y 
carrying, the problems she was facing, and I felt that if I} 
enabled her to face another exhausting week with r 
courage and strength, as a preacher, I had done my task. 


! 
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4. Weare challenged each Sunday to preach in the cont} 
of evangelism. Dr. C. H. Dodd says that whenever the M) 
Testament refers to preaching, it really means ‘evangelis) 
We are heralds of God, commissioned to proclaim good ne} 
and challenge men with the need to decide whom they +) 
serve. Jesus Christ was an evangelist. Mark tells us someth} 
of his early preaching, ‘He came into Galilee preaching | 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God and saying “Repent and 
lieve the Gospel”. The last words of the Risen Christ to 
disciples were ‘Go ye into all the world and make all nati} 
my disciples. . . .’ Paul was an outstanding evangelist, and! 
exhorted Timothy to do the work of an evangelist. The Hi! 
Spirit was specifically given for the task of witnessing 
Christ. If the Holy Spirit breaks in at the point of obedie 
perhaps this is why, for many of us, our ministry is ineffecti 
Can we claim the Holy Spirit if we are not directing ¢ 
preaching to the one specific task for which the Holy Sp 
was given? Do we expect God’s word to be with power todj 
C. H. Spurgeon’s reply to a preacher who complained 
wasn’t getting conversions, is appropriate here. C.H.S. asl 
him ‘Surely you don’t expect conversions every time you 0} 
your mouth, do you?’ The disillusioned preacher repli 
‘Well . . . no’. To which Spurgeon, with a twinkle in his ' 
replied, “That’s why you don’t get them’. He has a good po 
One of the first signs of a discouraged and disillusio: 
minister is when he ceases to look for conversions throt 
his preaching; when he begins to rationalise his failure 
ought to recognise the danger signs. Preaching should alw 
have a clear aim; we must preach for a verdict, The heart: 
men and women are as sinful and needy as ever: Chris 
still the only sufficient Saviour. ‘There is none other Na 
given amongst men whereby they must be saved,’ and 
Gospel is ‘the power of God unto salvation.’ 


The relevance of Dr. Beasley-Murray’s Presidential cl 
lenge to the Denomination touches us as preachers here: 
are being called upon to go over to the offensive, to s 
apologising and excusing our ineffectiveness as evangelist: 


Am 


time we stopped talking about evangelism and holding 
nferences about evangelism, and simply got on with doing 
‘It is probably better to do it badly than not to do it at all. 
nerefore we ought not merely to say ‘I am not ashamed of 
ie Gospel’ but begin to act and preach accordingly. 


RONALD ARMSTRONG 


JECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
\M.F. LIBRARY 


niklock : Cities of the New Testament. Carnell: The Burden 
\ Soren Kierkegaard. Fuller: Easter Faith and History. Griffith : 
»d in Man’s Experience. King: Chaos or Community. 
uinneth: The Theology of the Resurrection. Robinson: 
yploration into God. Rordorf: Sunday. Rose: The Grass 
pots Church. Winter: New Singer, New Song. Wood: The 
(rning Heart. 


F INTEREST TO YOU 


}2 feel sure that all our readers will join with us in congratulat- 
(; Dr E. A. Payne upon the honour recently conferred upon him 
| Her Majesty the Queen. We rejoice in his becoming a Com- 
taion of Honour, and feel that it is a worthy tribute to one who 
s shown himself to be indefatigable in the cause of the 
ristian Church in general and our own denomination in 
firticular. 


(Calls have been accepted as follows: D. Allingham, Princes 
tive (English), Colwyn Bay; D. Baker, Sydney, N.S.W.; J. 
wirlow, Alvaston and Boulton Lane, Derby; W. Barton, Spenny- 
jor; R. Candy, Long Crendon, Bucks.; P. Coleman, Blenheim 
jescent, Luton; R. G. Cousins, Great Shelford Free (Baptist); 
+P. E. Dye, New Barnet; D. A. Elliott, Wallingford; R. Fisher, 
*alecliffe, Kent; R. Fraser, Union, Crockenhill, Kent; W. A. 
jant, Codicote Union, Herts.; S. Gray, Lyme Regis; G. N. 
-gen (ex-BMS), Evesham; M. Harley, Kenilworth; S. A. Harris, 
i2pshed, Leics.; C. N. W. Harrison, Broadclyst and Thorverton, 
avon; R. Highcock, Trinity, Fleetwood; G. Hill, West Row and 
4ldenhall, Suffolk; D. Hughes, City Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
7; H. Hutchinson, United (Baptist-Congregational), Wells; P. 
@iess, Spurgeon Memorial, Bletchley; A. S. Kerry, Great 
«npford, Essex; C. H. M. Lamb, Moulton and Pitsford; R. I. 
ii:Murdo, Ruddington, Nottingham; A. S. Mitson, Addlestone 
lliptist-Congregational); S. Morgan, Carey, Reading; W. J. 
; yrgan, Bethel, Tredegar; R. Mountain, Westbury Avenue, 
jyod Green, London; J. Neilson, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge; 
) BE. Owen, East Plumstead, London; J. D. Pawson, Guildford; 
Petterson, Temple Hill, Dartford; W. B. Rosie, Leigh Park, 
dvant, Hants.; A. Sewell, Brentwood; S. G. Skipp, Chorley 
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Wood (Free), Herts.; K. Sobey, Upper Holloway, London; 
Spencer, Eldon Road, Wood Green, London; A. Stockwy. 
Whitchurch, Hants.; G. A. Talbot, Christ Church, Ast 
Birmingham; S. Terrell, Burford group, Glos.; L. H. J. Wau 
Bridlington; H. Webb, Wellington, Som.; K. P. Welford, Basildp 
(Kingswood and Laindon); D. Williams, King Street, Oldha 

and Sister Winifred Waller, New Addington, Surrey. } 


From the Colleges: 


Bangor: M. Shepherd, Frithelstock group, N. Devon; 


Bristol: D. Lewis, Hanley and Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Mills, to share the ministry at Yeovil; M. Redmill, Sid} 
Bexhill ; 


Cardiff: J. R. Jones, West Ham (with special responsibility 
young people) ; 

Glasgow: Crichton Smith, Kelso; 

Northern: K. Argyle, Queen’s Road, Coventry (assistant, ¥ 


responsibility for Lenton’s Lane); H. Feast, King’s Sutton - 
Middleton Cheney; Mrs Nancy Thomas, Trinity, Bacup; | 


Regent's Park: J. Bayes, Bunyan Meeting, Bedford (| 
special responsibility for Elstow and Kempston); C. B 
Aldeburgh; R. N. Morris, Earls Barton, Northampton; H | 
Weatherley, Abbey Road, Barrow-in-Furness; if 


Spurgeon’s : R. Allen, Zion and Victoria Street, Sutton} 
Ashfield; P. Baker, Knighton with Knucklas and Coxall, Radr | 
shire; V. Jackopson, East Hill, Wandsworth, London; R. Maz 
Newport, I.o.W.; A. Pain, Westonand Helmdon group, Northar! 
D. Poley, Paganhill and Painswick, Glos.; 


We are sorry to learn that A. K. Horsington, T. Litchfield, ‘ 
W. A. McVitty have had to retire from the active ministry 
cause of ill-health. We assure them of our concern and | 
prayerful desire for their healing, with extra blessings at ‘ 
difficult time. Also going into retirement are E. Exall, T. G.! 
Tyrrell, and George Young, and we wish them every blessing 
this new phase of service. 


Roger Nunn becomes Assistant Youth Secretary of the Brit 
Council of Churches. Peter Saunders is appointed lecture 
divinty at St. Paul’s College, Cheltenham. B. Harrison is to} 
lecturer in liberal studies at Stockport College of Technol | 
Irwin Barnes is leaving Watford to visit a number of count} 
before undertaking research at Selly Oak. R. Nurse has joi 
the Church of England. 


Congratulations to G. A. Catherall on his being made a P 
of Keele University. And we join in what must be a chorus 
greeting and felicitation to H. H. Rowley and his life-partner 
their recent golden wedding anniversary, coupling with it 
very sincere good wishes for improvement in health in the ¢ 
(eH ens 


‘L. R. Floyd and A. J. Garnier have suffered the grievous loss 
®. their wives, and none can measure that sorrow “save he who 
hs felt the like”; nevertheless we tender our very deep sympathy 
d seek to express our affection toward these brethren who have 
‘us sustained a great blow. 

) 


‘bituary : 


| A. S. Ferguson (88): In addition to Westbourne, Wootton, and 
joughton Regis, the ministry of this godly man was exercised 
‘x thirty-seven years in one pastorate, viz., Russell Park, 
j2dford, and it was to Bedford that he retired. We give thanks 
ar a faithful and diligent brother. 


¢T.W. Hunter (83): Another man of God who did well for his 
j.aster, serving at Wakefield, Jarrow, Wallsend, Beverley, New- 
}.Stle upon Tyne, Long Sutton, and Cottenham. Perhaps the 
1est tribute is to quote from what someone said of him, that | 
}: was “small in stature but great in the things of God”. 


, A. R. Neal had served for thirty-five years in Congo for the 
"MS and one who worked there with him recalls that many 
gongolese folk will remember him with joy and inexpressible 
jatitude, their lives having been changed through his ministry 
jnong them. Since returning to this country he had ministered 
| Upton-on-Severn, and had been much valued at Worthen. He 
iid had his share of suffering, but it has been said of him that 
iy “radiated cheerfulness’; this buoyancy of spirit was without 
@ubt due to “his personal and continuing experience of the 
/7ing Christ”. 

\C. W. Rose (79): Having served with the YMCA during the 
vst World War, he Jater ministered at Kingsbridge, Devonport, 
jailsworth, Hugglescote, and (in an honorary capacity) at Upper 
Judley, Trowbridge; his work stands as a true memorial of a 
(rood soldier of Jesus Christ”. 


LE. J. South (86): One of the (now not so many) Midland 


ollege students, this minister of the Gospel exercised his faithful 
vitness and labour at Bedworth, Broughton, Ford and Dinton, 
ook Norton, Breachwood Green, and London Colney (St. 
tlbans), and though like many he never “hit the headlines”, 
‘s memory will be evergreen in all these places and among those 
hom he served and loved. 


To those whose mourning of these brethren is of the deeper 
nd which stems from close relationship within the family we 
fer our compassion in their loss, and the assurance of our 
vayers for their comfort and blessing. 


OVERSEAS NOTES 


Our oldest member E. H. Hall expects to celebrate his 104 
birthday by preaching at Wayville, South Australia on June oF 
We thank God for his long and splendid ministry. a 


New South Wales keeps the centenary year of its Baptt 
Union. At a great meeting in Sydney Town Hall in Februai 
Principal emeritus G. H. Morling drew lessons from history af 
Rev. V. J. Eldridge, tutor at the College voiced the challenge # 
the future. 

The new Theological College premises at Johannesburg w 
recently opened. Principal Dr. J. N. Jonsson has twenty-eigi}, 
students, and he is in the middle of a busy year as Presidd 
of S.A.B.U. 

F. P. McMaster of Canberra was present at Bloomsbury at o 
Pastoral Session. He is on a brief visit to this country and v 
return as chaplain on a migrant ship in time for the Australi} 
Triennial Federal Assembly at Canberra in September. 


U 


Tabernacle, N.Z. from October to March 1969. 


R. C. Standerwick is the new Area Minister for Alberta in * ! 
B.U. of Western Canada. 


Tauranga. R. G. Taylor, Tokoroa; all in New Zealand. H. |) 
Taylor, Haberfield. N.S.W. R. E. McMillan, Burwood Eai| 
Victoria. 


Our apologies to members overseas whose magazines may ha 
been incorrectly addressed. We try to watch overseas papers f 
changes of address, but really we depend on our state correspci} 
dents for correct information. This has not come very regula# 
from some states in recent years. Please help us. I 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Gospel Parables, Edward A. Armstrong. Hodder a¥ : 
Stoughton, 219 pp. 15s. ; 


Men who want to conduct a series of mid-week Bible Studies 
the Parables of Jesus will find an immense amount of help in tli 
book. It is an excellent exposition and worthy of a wide readi 
public. Mr Armstrong is an Anglican minister who has obvious 
given himself to a very careful study of this important aspect | 
New Testament teaching and he has produced a work which 
be a boon to many a preacher. He draws freely on the work 
New Testament scholars but each parable is treated in an origi 
manner, and the book is far from being a re-hash of other peopl 
ideas. The author aimed at bridging the gap between the acade 
study of the parables and a devotional treatment of them, and 
has certainly succeeded. He divides his book into five sectiort 
Parables from Nature, Open and Closed Doors, Weddings ali 
Feasts, Work and Wages, Lost and Found, Father and Son, all 
in each section he deals with his material in a scholarly and 
imaginative fashion. This is a really good book. 


/ 


A Reading of St. Luke's Gospel, D. W. Cleverley Ford. Hodder 
jand Stoughton, 256 pp. 21s. 


?rebendary Cleverley Ford is Director of the College of 
j2achers and those who have found help in his earlier books 
in Expository Preacher’s Notebook, A Theological Preacher's 
\tebook and A Pastoral Preacher's Notebook) will be eager to 
id his study in the Gospel of Luke. The author has made 
Jeful use of most of the leading commentaries and has produced 
jwork something after the style of Temple’s Readings in St. 
jan. At the beginning of each section the author quotes a key 


(;omes something of a vantage point from which the material is 
veyed. The result is a highly satisfying exposition of Luke and 
\2 which will be of obvious use to the busy preacher. 


iaker’s Dictionary of Practical Theology, edited by Ralph 
jfurnbull. Baker Book House, 469 pp. $8.95. (English edition: 
/Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 65s.—or 50s if ordered before 24th 
December, 1968). 


j ne imagines that most of us have frequently regretted the fact 
it Pastoral Theology was something of a ‘Cinderella’ on the 
ological college syllabus. A number of first-rate books have 
1e much to make up the deficiency and many have welcomed 
ir appearance and devoured their contents. Without exception, 
j are all eager, surely, to be more effective in our ministry and for 
93 reason many Ministers in various parts of the world will be 
td to make use of Dr. Ralph Turnbull’s new dictionary. It is 
ided into ten sections—Preaching, Homiletics, Hermeneutics, 
®ingelism-Missions, Counselling, Administration, Pastoral, 
jwardship, Worship and Education, Its editor has made use of a 
#ze number of distinguished writers and preachers and whilst 
ire is bound to be some difference in the standard of material in 
fymposium of this kind, the over-all quality is of a very high 
Jer. British Baptist contributors include Frank Fitzsimmonds, 
c¢ Hayden and Gordon Pearce who all write on different 
jects of ‘Worship’. Other authors who will be well-known to 
tny of our British readers include Harold Ockenga, W. B. J. 
irtin, Howard Marshall, Edwin Orr, Ronald Ward, Paul 
lugster, Barton Babbage, E. M. Blaiklock, Wayne Oates and 
‘nard Ramm—to name only a few. All the contributors provide 
lwith excellent bibliographies and there are useful index pages. 
jany local fraternal could obtain access to a library copy, it 
tuld prove to be immensely useful. Some of the sections might 
1 be read at. a meeting and used as a basis for further study 
{1 discussion. It is not always easy for a group of busy men to 
i a fellow-minister with enough time to prepare a detailed 
ber for the next meeting, and this book could be a mine of 
jormation and lead to some really profitable times of study and 
jowship. Obviously, some of the material is directed to an 
herican situation but most of the book is of universal appeal 
il the publishers are to be congratulated on the production of 
jery useful work of reference. 


Carmen Christi, Philippians ii. 5-11. Ralph Martin. Cambrit 
University Press, 364 pp. 55s. 


For several years Dr. R. P. Martin, of Manchester Univers 
has devoted much of his time to a careful study of the worship 
the early Christian communities. Carmen Christi is a thorov 
and painstaking examination of the famous hymn in Phil. 2:4 
Dr. Martin pays careful attention to the literary structure of | 
hymn, examines the question of authorship and provides us w 
a detailed and critical study of the main interpretations of | 
hymn in the present century. In the second part of the book | 
author turns to the exegesis of the passage and lingers with e i 
word bringing his best mind to a helpful and reasonable ex) 
sition. Dr. Martin is persuaded that “the centre of gravity of 1 
Carmen Christi is the proclamation of Christ’s lordship over 
cosmic forces” and Paul quotes the hymn to the Philippians 
order to show how the Church came to be in the sphere of Chri 
lordship; and this fact is made the basis of the ethical appeal”. 


Obviously the book is a detailed technical study, but for th 
who wish to understand Phil. 2 in its first century setting, 
Martin’s study is of importance. Those who are able to bor! 
the book will appreciate the author’s meticulous craftsmanship < 
exegetical ability. In its original form it was presented to 
University of London for the Ph.D degree. 


Invitation to the New Testament, W. D. Davies. Dar 
Longman and Todd, 540 pp. 50s. 


Most of us know W. D. Davies from his work on the relati| 
ship between Pauline theology and Rabbinic Judaism and | 
study in the Sermon on the Mount. Invitation to the M 
Testament is described as “fa Guide to its main witnesses”. 7 
author’s aim was to produce a non-technical introduction to }— 
New Testament and he explains that he undertook the study w 
his teen-age daughter in mind: “It is her criticisms and questi 
that have made me most realise how remote biblical scholars} 
can become from the world that now is.” The book is divided i 
four main sections: Introduction, The First Three Gospels, Pd 
and the Fourth Gospel. He pays attention to important bai 
ground details and discusses immense themes such as the primi 
Christian preaching, Form Criticism, Pauline and Johann 
theology, and all without recourse to highly complicated techni 
jargon. Dr. Davies uses some homely illustrations in order to sit 
light on some of his difficult themes, and one imagines that mé 
of the people for whom this book was written will be fascina 
as well as helped by its lucidity, clarity and Christocentric app 


RAYMOND BROY 


AN EDITORIAL APOLOGY 


The Editor wishes to apologise to the Rev. E. B. Hardy fo 
mis-print in his article “Ministry in the Mid-Sixties” w 
appeared in the last issue of “The Fraternal”. The ugly p 
“professional disciples” on page 13 (No. 148, April, 1968) shou 
of course, read “professional disciplines”. 


THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK _ 


_ All future orders should be sent direct to the 
is Publishers, address-below, from whom details of 
|| the editions and prices can be obtained. . 


The Baptist Hymn Book Companion—a new 
and completely revised edition of this invaluable 
guide to hymns, their authors and composers, has 
recently been published at 27/6 in a cloth cover 
with an attractive dust jacket. This makes a good 

present, place your order now. 


Profit from these publications are distributed 
to widows and orphans of. Baptist Ministers and 
Missionaries and the’ Home Work Fund of the B.U. 


- THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 


Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


your Church Youth Work 


A Boys’ Brigade Company in your Church is 100 per 
cent Baptist 

The Church has full contro! of membership, appeint- 
ment of officers, religious instruction and finances 


Training courses available for officers 


Free literature from 


\APTIST COUNCIL OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
4 Abbey House, Victoria Street, Westminster, © 
; London, S.W.1 


“ARUNDEL HOUSE - 


7 Seca terms for ‘ministers, missionaries! hen 
families, deaconesses and the widows of ministers — 
during October to. Nee (except for ce 


For everyone the low cost : 


Mondas! lunch to Friday lunch: 
£4 single £7 double 


Friday dinner to Monday! breakfast: ps 
£4 single £7 double — 
during October to March (except Chistes) 
(10° per ‘cent, Service vores eae 
Apply: as 
- The Manageress, 
Arundel House, 
‘Arundel ‘Terrace, 
Brighton, Sussex. oe 
Telephone: Brighton 4538 . ve 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR 
LEPROSY SUFFERERS? 


94 years ago—when The Leprosy Mission began, we 
could only give them food and shelter and’ ease thei 
path to death, 


50 years ago—by injections of hydnocarpus oil, we could Ben 
“delay the progress of the disease. 
Today—we can destroy the bacilli in the body; prevent or 
correct deformities and restore the patients’ self- 
respect; and at all times can offer them the vite 

of the Gospel. “ 
THE LEPROSY MISSION—is a Christian oreadications! 
co-operating with about 85 Churches. and Societies, 


including many Baptist Societies, in the arene as 
against leprosy. 


Peouetion visits, with or without films, arranged on mS. 
- application, . 


(The LEPROSY MISSION 


formerly JHE MISSION to LEPERS 
7 Bloomsbury. Square, Lomion, W.C.1 


